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A WALTZ DREAM—Oscar Straus—3 Acts 


An exciting three-act operetta of romance and royalty 
in the 19th Century, filled with waltzes and unforgettable 
songs. 

JHS-HS One hour 45 minutes $2.00 


BASTIEN AND BASTIENNA—W. A. Mozart— 
1 Act 


(English and German text) 
Original comic opera by Mozart of love and witchcraft 
in 18th Century setting. Choral text in optional en- 
larged version included. 


JHS-HS 60 minutes $1.25 
BLACKFACE AND MUSIC—D. Paskman 


A complete minstrel show, script and music, for amateur 
or professional performers of all ages. 


2 hours .60 
COWBOYS AND INDIANS—A. Wheeler—1 Act 


An operetta set in early American days, with easy text, 
songs and dancing. 
E-JHS 45 minutes 75 


DANNY DITHER (The Hither and Thither of)— 
Alex North—2 Acts and Prologue 
The contemporary setting of heavenly and earthly inci- 
dents revolving around a boy, Danny Dither, and his 
friends. Music by the composer of “Death of a Sales- 
man.” Very strong audience appeal, with easy settings, 
solos and massed numbers, and dances. 


JHS-HS-A-M 2 hours $2.00 


JOYS OF YOUTH (Bruderlein Fein)—Leo Fall— 
1 Act 
A musical play based on the famous Viennese operetta, 
in the style of Bittersweet. 
HS-A 40 minutes $1.25 


LITTLE GYPSY GAY—E. Wales—1 Act 
A light-hearted operetta about the birthplace of Gay, 
a gypsy child, her discovery of her real parents, and her 
life as a gypsy. 
E-JHS 60 minutes 75 


MAGIC BASKET, THE—A. Wheeler—1 Act 


A story of fantasy about two children who go to the 
moon. 
E 40 minutes $1.25 
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OPERETTAS, 
MUSICAL PLAYS 


and SKITS 
for << ae oe Groups 


(HS-High Schools; JHS-Junior High School; E-Elementary School; A-Adult; 


M-Mixed Adults and Children) 


MAGIC CASTLE, THE-—R. Benatzky—1 Act 
A miniature operetta with fairy tale setting, fast action 
and comedy. 
JHS-HS 45 minutes $1.25 


MERRY-GO-ROUND OPERETTA— 
Paskman & Spaeth 
A program of songs, dances and musical comedy num- 


bers for amateur or professional presentation of a 
complete evening’s entertainment. 


JHS-HS-A-M 2 hours script only $1.00 


script with music score 2.50 


MOCKING BIRD, THE—A. B. Sloan—3 Acts 


An 18th Century setting of the French-Spanish dispute 
over Louisiana, and the successful plotting of Manon and 
Bob Finchley to save it for France. Colorful settings for 
stage in action and song. 


JHS-HS Two hours $2.00 
MODEL BRIDE, THE—Don Wilson—2 Acts 


An operetta designed for a small cast, with girls only or 
with one male lead. Is of contemporary Broadway style, 
with great audience appeal. 


HS-A 60 minutes $1.25 


MUSICAL ADVENTURES OF JACK AND JiLL— 
S. Spaeth 
A program for costumed or not costumed performance 


for a narrator and singers of the famous nursery rhyme 
as composed by various composers. 


30 minutes .60 
PINOCCHIO—Ottenfeld-Loredo 


A play in verse based on the famous legend, with songs 
and dances. 
E 45 minutes 60 


PLAY DAY IN HAPPY HOLLAND-—E. Harrhy— 
1 Act 


A Holland setting of the children’s successful change of 
the city’s Scrooge into a happy man. 


E 45 minutes FS 


Production details available from 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


RCA BUILDING . 
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FREE to Music Educators! 


Columbia . — Plas— 


, & 48 MINUTES OF 
(lp) PLAYER a ’ RECORDED 


ATTACH MENT § SYMPHONIC 


(Plugs into any machine) i, = J E @ BAND MUSIC 








including 

‘ 11 works written 
WITH EVERY $50. PURCHASE OF LEEDS BAND MUSIC eutitiiliadnaitieds 
At last you can audition each work as you study the score. At last by foremost 
you can play each work for your students to demonstrate the per- contemporary composers: 
formance you want. (Titles indicated @ in list) 

Full S honic Cond ~. § 
Goad teed Cok eee oe HENRY COWELL 

ANIMAL MAGIC by Henry Cowell ...... 3.50 5.00 75 30 
ARMENIAN DANCES by Aram Khachaturian 5.00 7.50 1.00 35 PAUL CRESTON 
ATHLETIC FESTIVAL MARCH by Serge Prokofieft 5.00 7.50 1.00 35 
@ CANTO YORUBA by Pedro Sanjuan.... 650. 9.00 135 . .50 EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
CARIBBEAN SKETCH by Pedro Sanjuan 5.00 7.50 1.00 35 
@ CARNIVAL SUITE by Alexandre Tansman 6.50... 9.00. ...1.25 40 HERBERT HAUFRECHT 
CAVALRY OF THE STEPPES by Lev Knipper 5.00 7.50 1.00 35 
@ COMEDIANS’ GALLOP by Dmitri Kabalevsky 3.50 5.00 75 30 DMITRI KABALEVSKY 
CORREGIDOR MARCH by Leo Kempinski. 1.25 
DANCE OF THE BOYS by Reinhold Gliere 3.50 5.50 60 15 ERIK LEIDZEN 
@ DEEP BLUES by Lou Singer................. 3.50 5.00 75 30 
@ DOXOLOGY by Erik Leidzen 5.00 7.50 1.00 35 ROBERT McBRIDE 
E.F.G. OVERTURE by Philip James 5.00 ..... 7.50 1.00 35 
EULOGY by Joseph Wagner...... 3.50 5.00 75 30 PEDRO SANJUAN 
FROM THE DELTA by William Grant Still 6.50 9.00 1.25 40 
GALOP FROM MASQUERADE SUITE by Aram Khachaturian 5.00 7.50 1.00 35 ELIE SIEGMEISTER 
GRACIOUS LORD WHO GIVEST BLESSING by Leo Kempinski 1.50 
@ HYMN & FUGUING TUNE NO. 1 by Henry Cowell 3.50 5.00 75 30 
@ LEGEND by Paul Creston............ ve 5.00 7.50 1.00 35 LOU SINGER 
@ LONELY LANDSCAPE by Robert McBride 3.50 5.00 75 30 
MARCH, OP. 99 by Serge Prokofieff 3.50 5.00 By io .30 ALEXANDRE TANSMAN 
MOZART MATRICULATES by Alec Templeton 5.00 7.50 1.00 35 
@ ON GUARD by Edwin Franko Goldman 2.00 .40 .20 
OVERTURE ON RUSSIAN FOLK THEMES by Ivanov-Radkevich 5.00 7.50 1.00 35 
PARADE TO THE BULL RING by Haufrecht-Lang 2.00 3.00 50 20 
SEA MEDLEY by Phil Lang... 3.50 ...... 5.00 75 30 
SUITE FRANCAISE by Darius Milhaud Stash 6.50 9.00 1.25 40 Send your authorized order 
SUMMER DAY SUITE, OP. 65A by Serge Prokofieff 5.00 . 7.50 1.00 ao for $50.00 worth of band 
THREE DANCES FROM GAYNE BALLET by Aram Khachaturian 5.00 ........7.50 1.00 SEE = music, and the LP Player and 
@ WALKIN’ THE ROAD by Herbert Haufrecht.................... 3.50 ........_ 508 Pr - AR SRice/ caatqining 11 feud 
@ WILDERNESS ROAD by Elie Siegmeister........... . e) : — on 


(@ Indicates titles on free LP record) works) will be sent to you 
immediately ... 


TREE! 


This offer good for limited time only! 
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DO YOUR 
CHRISTMAS PROGRAMMING 
EARLY WITH THESE NEW 


MORTON GOULD 
COMPOSITIONS 


FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


* 


Serenade of Carols 


For Small Orchestra in 4 movements. 


(movements Il and Ill transcribed for band by 
the composer) 


* 


Also these Morton Gould settings of 
Christmas Music 
For Band and Orchestra 


Adeste Fideles 

Away In A Manger 

The First Noel 

Jingle Bells 

O Little Town of Bethlehem 
Silent Night 


It Came Upon A Midnight 
Clear 


(For string orchestra and wind ensemble) 


Let us know your requirements. 
Prices furnished on request. 


All the above compositions will appear 
in the Columbia Masterworks Albums 
F#MM 848 LPHNL 2065. 
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G & C MUSIC CORPORATION 
RKO Building 

Rockefeller Center 

New York 20, New York 
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T IS the purpose of this magazine 

to offer to our readers articles 
that are thought provoking and in- 
formative, especially as concerns 
ideas and causes in the music world 
which lack adequate means of com- 
munication and promotion. We 
make little effort in the direction of 
the casual reader .. . nor are we a 
journal for the scholar. Our edi- 
torial policy is pointed directly at 
the musician who may be an organ- 
ist and choirmaster, a music educa- 
tor, a radio station music director, 
a music librarian . . . anyone who 
seriously concerns himself with the 
growth and development of our mu- 
sic culture and who wants to know 
something of the thinking and ac- 
tion of those who are leaders in our 
music life. 

So it is with great pleasure that 
we read comments which have been 
received concerning the series of ar- 
ticles written by Mrs. Helen M. 
Thompson on “The Community 
Symphony Orchestra—Its Establish- 
ment and Development.” Mrs. 
Thompson is Executive Secretary of 
the American Symphony Orchestra 
League. The fifth of her series ap- 
pears in this issue. 


¥y 


From California comes word that 
the first four of Mrs. Thompson's 
articles were used as subject matter 
for a discussion at a regional meet- 
ing of music educators, A college 
professor in the midwest is using 
them as the basis for class lectures 
on “Music in the Community.” A 
west coast symphony conductor 
called a meeting of the executive 
board of his orchestra and seriously 
and emphatically read to them the 
article on conductors. There are 
many indications that Mrs. ‘Thomp- 
son’s articles are building into a 
practical handbook that will be of 





great value to anyone concerned 
with the development of an or- 
chestra in his own community. It is 
hoped that some means may be 
found to organize these articles into 
book form upon completion of the 
series. 

We congratulate Mrs. Thompson 
upon the success of her series and 
its enthusiastic reception by many 
individuals and communities who 
are finding immediate and practical 
help in the excellent and interest- 
ingly written material which she is 


providing. 


In this issue Lawrence Tibbett 
begins a series of six articles having 
to do with the non-musical problems 
that must be met and solved by the 
young artist. In both fields of music 
performance and music education 
there are thousands of cases of fail- 
ure and frustration due not to lack 
of musical competence. but rather to 
inability of the individual to adjust 
his everyday behavior pattern so 
that he can get along with the peo- 
ple with whom he must associate 
and work. 

It is not unusual to hear bitter 
complaints and charges of ‘‘politics” 
from someone who is having a tough 
time making a go of his job. He 
claims that a political front has been 
organized to work against him—and, 
of course, without any provocation 
whatsoever on his part. Even a 
casual examination of the situation 
will often disclose that the individ- 
ual himself is responsible for his 
plight and that most of his troubles 
can be traced to personal mistakes 
rather than artistic and professional 
ones. Strangely enough, a large per- 
centage of these troubles are due to 
plain bad manners and a lack of de- 
cent consideration of other people’s 
feelings. 





Front Cover Photograph by Robert B. Ficks, Hartford (Conn.) Courant 
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Mr. Tibbett’s six articles on Man- 
agers, Press, Committees, Travelling, 
Public Life, and Private Life will 
deal with the many personal, non- 
musical affairs which the young ar- 
tist will find most important in his 
building of a career. We invited Mr. 
Tibbett to write this series because 
of his high standing as a person in 
his profession—as well as an artist. 
Many times his fellow artists have 
called him into service as chairman 
or spokesman because of their re- 
spect for his personal standing with- 
in the profession and with the pub- 
lic. We know of no one who can 





give better advice to beginning 
artists, 
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CATALOG IS FREE! 





ELKHART, INDIANA 


RUSH NEW, COMPLETE CONN GENERAL CATALOG OF BAND AND Stet. Ses 


ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS. 
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We are happy to report that we are now receiving 
regular shipments of new and importart material from 
Europe. 


Especially we announce that the world famous PHIL- 
HARMONIA MINIATURE SCORES, which for years have 
been acclaimed the standard among pocket scores, are 
available in quantities and at prices comparable with 
any edition on the market. 


We are receiving regular shipments of new and im- 
portant materials from the great house of SCHOTT 
SOHNE—Mainz, and are happy indeed that the long 
awaited materials of such great composers as 
HINDEMITH, STRAVINSKY, TOCH, TURINA, and others, 
are again available. 


Schott’s “ANTIQUA” and Nagel’s “ARCHIVES” are again 
in process of printing—many now available. 


UNIVERSAL EDITION—Vienna, DOBLINGER—Vienna, 
BREITKOPF AND HARTEL—Leipzig and Wiesbaden, 
and others from Europe, are rapidly being rehabilitated. 


Information Upon R. equest 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
25 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
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For Marching Gaude 


EXCELLENT MATERIAL FOR USE IN ORGANIZING, DEVELOPING AND 
TRAINING AN EFFECTIVE MARCHING BAND 


MARCHING 


BAND AT-TEN-TION 
By Mark H. Hindsley 


Drum Major’s Manual (Cloth Bound) $1.75 
Student’s Edition 40¢ 


BAND PAGEANTRY 
Five “Half-Time” Field Shows 
Compiled and Adapted by Hal Bergan 
Conductor’s Manual (Including Music 
Score and Field Formations) $1.50 
Parts (Including Field Formations) each 40¢ 


FUNDAMENTALS OF DRILL 
By Carroll R. Dale 

Cloth Edition $1.75 

Paper Edition $1.50 


MARCHING MANEUVER SERIES 


Vol. I “24 Formations — Entrances” 
By Mark H. Hindsley 


Vol. II “Practical Stunts” 
By Claude B. Smith and Wallace Capel 
Vol. III “Grooming the Band for Contest” 
By George T. Bennett 
Vol. IV “Required and Special Maneuvers” 
By George T. Bennett 
Vol. V “Street Routines” 
By George T. Bennett 
Vol. VI “Field Routines” 
By George T. Bennett 
Vol. VII “New and Novel Formations” 
By George T. Bennett and 
Richard N. Whitefield 
Vol. VIII “Novel Drills and Formations” — 
( Basketball) 
By C. R. Hackney and Henry McCord 
Vol. IX “In and Out of 26 Letter Formations” 
By George T. Bennett 
Vol. X “Parade Stunts” 
By C. R. Hackney and H. Hugh Emerson 
Price, each $1.00 


SIX FOOTBALL PROGRAMS 


Complete Organization for 6 Field Shows 
By Jack E. Savage and Paul Painter 
Price $1.50 


SPINNING AND TWIRLING 


ART OF BATON SPINNING 
By C. W. Benner and Paul Painter 
In Two Volumes—$1.50 each 


BATON TWIRLING SERIES 
Vol. I “Competition Requirements” $1.00 
By Forrest McAllister and George T. Bennett 
Vol. II “Underhand Technique” $1.00 
By Paul Painter and Charles Benner 
Vol. III “Beginner’s Baton Book” 
By C.J. Duncan 
Part I—50¢; Part II—50¢ 
Vol. IV “Characteristic Tricks” $1.00 
By Bob Black and C. W. Benner 


GUN SPINNING TEXTS 
By C. W. Benner and Paul Painter 
Book I—BEGINNERS—or for those who do not 


twirl batons 


Book II—-ADVANCED—or for baton twirlers 
who wish to take up gun work 
$1.00 each 


FIFE—DRUM— BUGLE 


CONTEST JUDGES STANDARD 
PRACTICE INSTRUCTION 


A Manual for Drum, Bugle Corps and Band 


Compiled by the ALL AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF CONTEST JUDGES 


Complete (Includes Text and 9 Rating Sheets) 
Price $1.25 


MUSIC OF ’76 


For Fife and Drum Corps 
By Acton E, Ostling 


Fife Book 40¢ 
Drum Book 40¢ 


BUGLE BAND ENSEMBLES — 
Piston Bugles 


By Harry Powell 
Price 75¢ 


All Prices Net 


REMICK MUSIC CORPORATION 
RCA BUILDING — ROCKEFELLER CENTER — NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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A Singing Career 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


NOTE: This is the first of a series of 
articles by Lawrence Tibbett in which 
he considers the extracurricular prob- 
lems pertaining to the much-discussed 
question of “public relations” encoun- 
tered by every artist. Mr. Tibbett believes 
that very often a young musician at the 
outset jeopardizes a promising future 
by offending (through ignorance) the 
very people he is most anxious to 
please. In this series, Mr. Tibbett writes 
about Managers, Press, Committees, 
Travelling, Public Life and Private Life 
—the factors of an artist’s life which 
assume an importance secondary only 
to musicianship in the successful build- 
ing of a career. 


I. MANAGERS 


S a child I remember being 
taught that a tree falling in 
the forest would make no noise if 
no one was there to hear it. The 
concert and opera singer’s voice 
comes under the same law. There- 
fore, the first essential for a young 
singer (or instrumentalist, for that 
matter) after diligent preparation 
for a professional career, is to be pre- 
sented to the public and kept before 
it. Although there have been excep- 
tions to the general procedure, the 
surest way to do this is to have an 
energetic manager, full of confi- 
dence and belief in the artist he is 
presenting. 

Unfortunately, there is no set 
course to pursue when looking for 
such management. Some people are 
lucky enough to study with a teach- 
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er who has the proper “contacts,” 
can call a manager, arrange an au- 
dition, and have the debutant 
brought before the public already 
under permanent contract. , This, 
however, is very unusual. Some kind 
of preliminary appearance is gener- 
ally necessary, and it must be impor- 
tant enough so that managements 
immediately recognize the poten- 
tialities of the debutant and are 
willing to sign him up with an eye 
to the future. 

The relationship of artist to man- 
agement is more of a _ partnership 
than the distribution of fees and 
percentages would seem to indicate. 
There must be an interchange of 
confidence and wholehearted coop- 
eration if the combination is ever 
going to succeed. 

At the outset, the artist must re- 
member that the impresario can get 
along very well without him—there 
are always plenty of other musicians 
waiting to be promoted—but he can- 
not do without the manager. A good 
one takes a long-term view of proj- 
ects for each individual, whereas the 
performer thinks, naturally enough, 
primarily of the job immediately at 
hand. It often occurs that small 
concerts, fill-in dates, and inconspic- 
uous radio programs play an impor- 
tant role when seen as parts of a 
complete picture, even though taken 





by themselves they amount to almost 
nothing. 

At times the artist cannot see the 
woods for the trees, and is tempted 
to “go temperamental” and tell the 
manager what he thinks of him. He 
should remember that any successful 


business operation is based on mutu- 


al trust and good faith. If he shows 
that he doubts the manager, he is al- 
ready taking the first step toward an- 
tagonizing him, and will be directly 
responsible for any neglect which 
may follow. 

On the other hand, I do not mean 
to imply that he should be a “yes- 
man.” In a business partnership, dif- 
ferences of opinion are bound to 
come up and should be settled by 
talking them over frankly, seriously, 
and without hysteria. Two minds 
are better than one, and collabora- 
tion invariably produces the desired 
results. Too many artists decide that 
they have what amounts to a royal 
prerogative and that they can accept 
or reject proposals as they wish. 

What manager will not be helpful 
if a singer says to him, “Look, old 
man, couldn’t you possibly arrange 
to give me one free day between my 
concerts? You know travelling tires 
me, and I can’t sing my best unless 
I have time to rest.” You'll get the 
extra day whenever humanly pos- 
sible. (Continued on page 48) 
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Harmonic Foundation of String Intonation 


A. I. McHOSE 





Mr. McHose, head of the theory department of Eastman 


School of Music, has written and edited a wide range 


of works having to do with theory and its teaching. 





HARMONIC foundation for 

string intonation is by no 
means a new idea. Harmonic feeling 
begins at the very moment the 
stringed instrument is removed from 
its case and the Pythagorean fifths 
are established in preparation for 
performance. For centuries our mu- 
sical thinking in terms of certain 
theoretical viewpoints has been 
based on scales and intervals, and 
there still exist points of view which 
try to avoid the importance of the 
chord as long as it is possible to do 
so. It might be well to remember 
what Parry says about the scale: 

It is advisable to guard against the fa- 
miliar misconception that scales are made 
first and music afterwards. Scales are made 
in the process of endeavoring to make 
music, and continue to be altered and 
modified, generation after generation, even 
till the art has arrived at a high degree of 
maturity.? 

From considerable reading on the 
subject of intonation, I have found 
that the acousticians classify the in- 
struments that produce pitch into 
two groups, non-keyboard and key- 
board. In the first group are the 
strings, voice, brass, and woodwinds; 
in the second group are the piano, 
organ, chromatic harp, and so on. 
Considerable controversy regarding 
intonation arises among the musi- 
cians within each group, as well as 
between groups. Many of us have 
participated in these heated argu- 
ments, which never reach a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. Perhaps a simple 
compromise might be initiated; a 
compromise which exists in music 
literature itself. 

During the past twenty years a 


?Sir GC. Hubert H. Parry, The Evolution 
of ithe Art of Music, p. 16. London: Kegan 
Paul, French, Trubner and Company, Ltd., 
1923. 


rising generation of young theoreti- 
cal pedagogues have objected to the 
teacher-pupil lineage of theoretical 
treatises. The texts of each genera- 
tion were a rehash of the past, with 
a few additions from the current 
generation. These texts grew further 
away from composition until, in 
1920, hardly a rule was applicable 
to late nineteenth century composi 
tion. Our present-day theoreticians 
are engaged in serious research, try- 
ing to pull things together so that 
we will know just what makes music 
tick. Extensive study has been made 
of the sixteenth century, and such 
authorities as Jeppesohn, Merritt, 
Soderlund, and others have shed 
new light on the construction of the 
music of that period. 

In like manner, research in the 
music literature of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centu- 
ries is in progress. In addition, dur- 
ing these centuries acoustical studies 
dealing with scales, intervals, chords, 
and so on were made. With this 
background of research information, 
it is possible to propose that since 
the young string performer will at 
first be taught music literature which 
is definitely of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century, we should incor- 
porate into his training the funda- 
mental elements of this period. 

Philippe Rameau, who in the 
eighteenth century did much to in- 
fluence the teaching of composition, 
proposed three extremely important 
theories concerning the musical 
thought of his time. Although he 
divided the musical world into pro 
and con camps, the musicians of the 
late eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries profited much by his teach- 
ings. He argues that the music of 
his time is evolved from the chord; 





that an interval is an incomplete 
chord; that a melody implies a har- 
monic background; that a key cen- 
ter is the result of chord progression; 
that the scale or mode does not cre- 
ate a key, but rather is an alpha- 
betical arrangement of tones derived 
from the tonic, subdominant, and 
dominant harmonies. All these the- 
ories are derived from one basic 
theory which he calls “the theory of 
inversion.” 

In brief, Rameau’s theory of in- 
version allows a chord to be invert- 
ed without losing its identity. Using 
this theory in a practical way, know- 
ing the root, one can determine 
what chord member is in any of the 
voices. For instance, if Example I-a 
is played, the musician will first 
identify the chord as a major triad, 
and the most important tone felt 
will be the root. (Examples referred 
to in this article are on pages 42 
and 43.) The soprano and the bass 
tones can easily be identified because 
the entire sound will want to be in 
the state of rest, as in Example I-b. 
To the average listener, it is not 
necessary to know that it is the 
D-major triad. However, if Example 
I-a is played and a listener is told 
that A is in the soprano, he can 
readily determine that the chord 
which was played is the D-major 
triad, since he will sense that A is 
the fifth of the chord. Frora this de- 
duction, it is easy to determine that 
D is the root, and that, consequent- 
ly, he is hearing the D-major triad. 

Rameau also points out that an 
interval implies a chord. In Example 
2 by George B6éhm (1661-1733) no- 
tice the chords implied by the two- 
voice counterpoint. The implied 
roots appear in the bass clef under 
Bohm’s music, The perfect fifth at 
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the entrance of the imitation at the 
fifth implies the D-minor triad. Car- 
rying on this theory, the intervals 
imply relatively few chords, and very 
simple ones, in the key of A-minor. 
Example 3 illustrates how a major 
third may imply either a major 
triad or a minor triad. 

The theory of Fundamental Bass 
of Rameau has been modernized 
through research into the theory of 
classification of root movement. The 
whole idea centers around. the fact 
that there must be law and order 
in the chord progressions in an 
eighteenth and nineteenth century 
musical composition. In Example 4 
let us consider that G-major has 
been established and we play the 
first two chords, stopping on the 
A-minor triad, We will find that the 
A-minor triad will suggest a normal 
progression to a chord whose root 
will be on D; furthermore, our mu- 
sical ear will demand one more 
chord after the D chord before a 
feeling of rest will be assured. The 
A-minor triad belongs to the second 
classification; the D chord will be in 
the first classification; and the G 
chord will be the tonic center. There 
are four classifications of the roots in 
a center. The root movements in re- 
lation to classification may be by 
normal progression, repetition, eli- 
sion, or retrogression. For a compo- 
sition to remain in the style of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries, normal progression must appear 
more often than repetition; too 
much elision and retrogression will 
affect the style. 


Equal Temperament 


In the eighteenth century one 
more important event took place 
which helped the application of 
Rameau’s theories to composition. 
This was the enthusiastic support 
given equal temperament. In this 
tuning system the only interval in 
agreement with the chord of nature 
is the octave; the perfect fifth is 
smaller than the just perfect fifth; 
the tempered major third is slightly 
larger than the just major third: the 
tempered minor third is slightly 
smaller than the just minor third; 
and so on. Without equal tempera- 
ment, enharmonic modulations and 
so on, would be impossible. 

Comparative studies of equal tem- 
peramental tuning, Pythagorean tun- 
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ing, and just tuning reveal variations 
in the frequencies obtained for the 
chromatic scale. According to Dr. 
Cadek of the University of Alabama, 
the Pythagorean chromatic scale is 
closer to the equal temperament 
scale. The just scale is at times in 
definite disagreement with equal 
temperament. The point which I 
wish to stress is that what we hear 
and accept in public performance 
is, to begin with, out of tune scien- 
tifically. We, therefore, as musicians, 
have aurally established a norm for 
being in tune. But what we consider 
in tune is out of tune. To top this 
one, the music critic who says a per- 
former’s intonation was bad in last 
night’s performance of the Tchai- 
kovsky violin concerto, is actually 
saving the performer played out of 
tune in a system which is out of 
tune. 

A matter for serious consideration 
is whether or not the young student 
of violin should be trained from the 
standpoint of the theories which 
support the characteristics of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century 
composition and also have the into- 
nation based upon the equal temper- 
ament system. 

In attacking this proposition 1 
found that, beginning with the nine- 
teenth century and coming up to the 
present, there are many violin meth- 
ods based upon the harmonic point 
of view. I noted, for example, that 
many student exercises have a teach- 
er’s obligato, supporting counter. 
point, or accompanying figure. These 
can all be reduced to fundamental 
bass solutions, as found in Exam. 
ple 2. 

The late Jacques Gordon, who 
taught violin at the Eastman School 
of Music and who was also an ac: 
complished pianist, constantly ac- 
companied his students on_ the 
piano. It was his conviction that 
there is entirely too much practic- 
ing of just the solo violin. He went 
one step further and argued that 
anv string player who has any apti- 
tude for the piano should develop 
his abilitv to at least Grade VII, 
because the piano can sunplv the 
necessary harmonic meaning so es- 
sential in controlling intonation. 
Mr. Gordon’s successor, André de 
Ribaunierre, is of the same opinion. 
Mr. Allison MacKown, cello instruc- 
tor, definitely argues that string 
plavers in quartets or in orchestras 





should use tempered intonation. A 
number of years ago, for one of our 
American Composers’ concerts, a 
composer wrote a melodic passage 
enharmonically, having the first vio- 
lins in a sharp key and the second 
violins in a flat key. He thought the 
result would be an amazing differ- 
ence, somewhere between a quarter 
to an eighth of a tone. On the very 
first playing, he was surprised to 
find that all he heard was a good 
unison. The point is just this, one 
plays either in tune or out of tune. 
One must accept the fact that, even 
though our equal temperament is 
physically out of tune, there is hon- 
estly little difference to the average 
ear between a pure perfect fifth and 
a tempered fifth. 

In our first-year Theory course, we 
have noticed that our students’ 
sight-singing improves in intonation 
in direct proportion to their assimi- 
liation of the fundamentals of a pe- 
riod of music. The better they un- 
derstand the construction of the 
music, the better they sing in tune. 

In order to avoid confusion con- 
cerning the manner in which har- 
monic thinking should be incorpo- 
rated into the first years of violin 
pedagogy, it is necessary to establish 
a norm for our basis of thinking. 
Let us say that the student is from 
eight to ten years of age, and that 
he is being taught either privately 
or in class. At this age he has practi- 
cally no theoretical training: his 
musical experience in the public 
schools has been primarily rote 
songs; and he is just learning the 
rudiments of music, The rote songs, 
however, have established the sense 

(Continued on page 40) 
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_ Throughout the land, Olds 
AMBASSADOR Brasses have had 
an enthusiastic and welcome 
reception .. . unified approval 
from band d!~sctors and students 
alike. The youthful musicians for 
whom the AMBASSADOR line was 
designed, have been joined by 
their instructors in praise of these 
_ beautifully constructed, highly 
styled, fine tone instruments. 
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American Music 


Comes of Age 


JUNE KELLY 


URING the past year and a 
half there have been certain 
revolutionary changes in the field 
of American music, One of these is 
the universal recognition now ac- 
corded to the compositions of 
Charles Ives. Formerly, an Ives num- 
ber on a program of songs seemed 
to impress the audience as being 
strange, too modern, and more of a 
curiosity than anything else. Having 
studied them for years before being 
able to sing them, I was convinced 
that they were an important mile- 
stone in our artistic development, 
and therefore insisted on singing 
them every time I had a chance, in 
spite of the fact that in doing so I 
was performing a labor of love and 
achieving a succés d’estime instead 
of performing songs which were a 
sure-fire success with the audience. 
Now, however, all of this has 
changed. The ugly duckling has 
suddenly turned into a_ beautiful 
white swan. The Ives Third Sym- 
phony, performed for the first time 
last year by the Little Symphony in 
the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
under the direction of Lou Harrison, 
won the Pulitzer Prize. John Kirk- 
patrick, playing the Concord Sonata 
for Piano, was so rapturously re- 
ceived by the critics that he sold out 
a second Town Hall recital two 
weeks later because he was repeating 
the work. I suddenly find myself be- 
ing offered concerts requesting an en- 
tire program of Charles Ives’s songs. 
This is all the more surprising 
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when one realizes that Mr. Ives will 
celebrate his seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary in October of this year and it is 
nineteen years since he has com- 
posed anything. Actually, his major 
works were composed between 1906 
and 1916. 

There are two main reasons for 
the apparent neglect of Mr. Ives’s 
music. First of all, there is the music 
itself, and second there are novel 
conditions which Mr. Ives has always 
imposed on his publishers. This 
would have increased the difficulty 
of publication of even the most 
popular compositions. 

Charles Edward Ives was born in 
Danbury, Connecticut. His father 
was a musician, taught violin, piano, 
and theory, and led the local band. 
He was very much interested in 
acoustics, and undoubtedly the ex- 
periments he made influenced the 
early music training of his son. One 
of his minor innovations was to 
place various sections of the town 
band at assorted sites in the public 
square, and then have them all play 
variations on some well-known 
theme while he studied the effect, 





June Kelly, member of the Phila- 
delphia LaScala Opera Company 


and well known as a concert artist, 
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songs in her concerts. Here she 
comments especially on the songs 


composed by Charles Ives. 





which was a bit out of the ordinary, 
to say the least. This led him to the 
possibilities of quarter-tone and dis- 
sonant music. Although this may 
not seem to be so unusual today, it 
must be realized that all of this was 
taking place in Connecticut long 
before the present century brought 
on its Schoenbergs and Stravinskys, 
or even its Debussys and Ravels. 
Young Charles began composing 


‘when he was about ten years old, 


and immediately proved that he was 
not writing in the accepted mode of 
musicians of his day. As an example, 
one of his earliest compositions is 
enough to cite. At that time as now, 
one popular form of expression for a 
brass band was to play a march so 
that it sounded as though the band 
were marching down the street, 
approaching and then going away 
again. Most of us remember this 
effect when John Philip Sousa was 
a popular attraction. 

Young Ives conceived the idea of 
having two bands approach from 
opposite directions, playing different 
tunes in different keys, passing each 
other and then going off into the 
distance again. As may be imagined, 
the result was sensational. 

Charles Ives went to Yale and 
studied music with Horatio Parker, 
Dudley Buck, and Howard Shelley. 
Outside of his compositions, his pre- 
vious training had consisted in play- 
ing a snare drum and the pipe 
organ. Both of these were congenial 

(Continued on page 48) 




















settings. Time, 2% hours. 


Book by Charles and Juanita Roos 
Music by Charles Wakefield Cadman 


Flavored with revolution, sparkling with fiestas, 
this colorful operetta plays a Mexican variation 
of the “ugly duckling” theme. Five matrimony- 
minded sisiers and a bandit-general add to the 
excitement. The rhythmic melodies call upon 2 
sopranos and altos, 3 tenors and baritones, and 
one bass. A boys’ group is featured, and the 
chorus’ costumes are delightfully colorful. Three 


















Vocal Score—$1.50 (Including Libretto) 


CTHER POPULAR OPERETTAS 


from the DITSON Catalog 


RING UP THE CURTAIN 
by Gertrude Van Akin Smith 


These stage sketches portray various 
phases of popular music in America be- 
tween the years 1840 to 1900. They are 
arranged in 3 units, each complete in it- 
self; all may be used for a full evening's 
entertainment. Dances of the various pe- 
riods are included. At least 20 performers 
are necessary and 50 to 75 may be used. 


Vocal Score—$1.50 (Including Libretto) 





LITTLE ALMOND-EYES 
Libretto by Frederick H. Martens 
Music by Will C. MacFarlane 


Laid in old China, this clever operetta gives 
a feeling of the Gilbert & Sullivan com- 
edies, yet simple enough for the average 
chorus to perform. Requirements are for a 
soprano, altos, tenor, baritone and bass. 
One setting. Time, 2 hours. 


Vocal Score—$1.50 (With Libretto) 


PEPITA 
Libretto by Philip A. Hutchins 
Music by Augustus C. Knight 


An amusing and confusing enough plot to 
delight any lover of operetta. Gay tunes, 
intrigue, and clever comedy situations, in- 
terspersed with sharply drawn characters, 
combine for an entertaining evening. Light 
comedy and a low comedy character plus 
an unlimited chorus. Two sets. Time, 2 
hours. 


Vocal Score—$1.50 (With Libretto) 





THE PRINCE OF MARTINIQUE 
Libretto by Frederick H. Martens 
Music by R. Spaulding Stoughton 


Semi-tropical splendor of the Island of 
Martinique affords the background for this 
tale of escaped galley-slaves and convicts 
who take over the rule in the guise of 
titled rulers and benevolent despots. Solo 
parts are for the usual roles. 


Vocal Score—$1.50 (With Libretto) 


THE GHOST OF LOLLYPOP BAY 

Book by Charles & Juanita Roos 
Music by 

Charles Wakefield Cadman 


Here’s a whimsical plot with bright dia- 
logue—ample field for comedy. The light 
and fanciful musical score for sopranos, 
mezzo, contralto, tenors and baritones. 
Only one setting required. Time, 1% hours. 
Vocal Score—$1.50 (With Libretto) 





THE DUKE OF VOLENDAM 
Book by Leon Dadmun 
Music by Augustus C. Knight 


A clever musical comedy . . . an intrh 
guing plot concerning the adventures of a 
rich American in Volendam, Holland. Spar- 
kling music, for the usual solo parts. Time, 
2 hours. 

Vocal Score—$1.50 (With Libretto) 





THE RADIO MAID 
Book and Music by 
V. M. and C. R. Spaulding 


A collegiate crowd on a summer vacation 
+ « » romantic hired help . . . a “huskin’ 
bee’—make up this easy-to-sing operetta. 
Solos include 4 sopranos and 3 tenors. 
Suitable for Junior High. Time, 45 minutes. 
Vocal Score—75 cents (With Libretto) 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Distributors, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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New Emphasis 


Piano Playing 


HARRY SPANGLER 





Harry Spangler is a member of the music faculty of the 
Bowling Green (Ohio) State University. He emphasizes the 
value of scientific approach in piano playing. 





E are living in a world fash- 

ioned by science. Personal effi- 
ciency is required in most fields of 
human activity. There is a growing 
need for more effective teaching in 
all branches of learning. 

Pertinent facts useful to piano 
teachers are being marshaled from 
many sources. Experimental findings 
from psychological laboratories are 
providing valuable data for music 
teachers. Ortmann! has given the 
piano teacher a wealth of factual 
and practical material based on ex- 
perimental records, Further infor- 
mation is available through record- 
ings and television. The demand for 
teachers who are able to use this in- 
formation is growing. There is need 
for published psychological material 
pertaining to music and presented in 
non-technical language. Most fields 
of learning require special attention 
to teaching methods in their partic- 
ular subjects. Piano teaching re- 
quires as much skill as ary subject 
and more than many, yei it has been 
sadly neglected. The traditional as- 
sumption that a series of successful 
artistic performances is the only re- 
quisite for good piano teaching is 
passing. Piano teaching is coming 
of age. 

Assuming that all students from 
high school with college entrance 
requirements satisfied have partici- 
pated in some form of musical ac- 
tivity, and that many of them have 
studied music privately during high 
school years, still only a small group 
of piano students will emerge. Let 
us designate these as group one, who, 


*Otto Ortmann, The Physiological Me- 
chanics of Piano Technique. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York, 1929. 
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by reason of contest successes and 
teacher encouragement, wish to be- 
come professional musicians. The 
second group will continue to study 
music at college as a cultural sub- 
ject, and will set aside about an 
hour a day for practice. This second 
group is very large and may be con- 
sidered the reserve from which the 
teacher will draw his students. 

The professional music student 
enters an institute of music in some 
large city, and frequently enrolls 
under some well-known pianist. This 
student encounters the conventional 
curriculum, which requires that 
most of his time be spent in the 
study of music. Liberal Arts courses 
are necessarily meager (about 32 
hours), so that his degree work may 
be completed in four years. The sec- 
ond group, upon completing their 
college work, will have taken a 
couple of laboratory sciences and a 
large sampling of courses in various 
fields of learning. At graduation, 
then, we have two groups of students 
with different concepts and with dif- 
ferent outlooks on life; each going 
forth into society to practice their 
professional services— music, law, 
teaching, and so on. 

While this is not the place to at- 
tempt an outline of the theory of 
learning, certain antecedent materi- 
als which parallel music methods 
might be helpful as a guidepost. 

About 1880, Ebbinghaus experi- 
mented with nonsense syllables 
which could be associated with 
learning. By counting the number of 
repetitions required for mastery of 
the word list, the famous forgetting 
curve was set up. Learning by repe- 
tition was stressed. The mechanistic 





view of learning was carried farther 
in Thorndike’s studies of animal be- 
havior, and was continued by J. B. 
Watson, Behaviorism 1919. Recall- 
ing the flood of piano etudes ema- 
nating from Germany between 1850 
and 1goo, and later from France, it is 
easy to see that the method is large- 
ly repetition, which in many cases is 
the basic “secret” of a number of 
well-known pianists. Recent psycho- 
logical direction is toward general 
intelligence and interests, while rep- 
etition is placed farther back in rank 
of importance. The genetic charac- 
ter of learning plainly emerges. 

Herein arises the problem: our 
hypothetical young teacher is fre- 
quently the product of pianistic 
“heritage”; that is some successful 
pianist was taught by Liszt, who in 
turn taught another successful per- 
former, and so we seem to have an 
inherited method built on a shifting 
personal equation. In too many cases 
the why and the wherefore were of 
little interest, the main points of in- 
terest were more practice and more 
recital programs. 

Catalogs are inclined to stress the 
“heritage” idea for the usual pub- 
licity “appeal.” That this type of 
teaching is obsolescent is apparent 
from the migration of students to 
music centers during the summer to 
study with able teachers. 

Now the teacher is confronted 
with teaching an average student 
who allots only an hour a day for 
practice. Tutored under the “herit- 
age” system, she has little prepara- 
tion for meeting the normal teach- 
ing situation. 

A well-organized plan of proce- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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There’s no telling. Boy or girl... the mgnet teacher, price class for intonation and true clarinet tone quality. 
a good instrument, and the talents of each individual Forged nickel silver keys are extra strong, stay in ad- 
student determine the result. justment longer. Easy-reach key system and even 
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Music Teaching Chaos 


ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 








The dean of the School of Music of the University of 


Colorado has 


fault to find with some tendencies in the 


development of college music courses. Do you agree? 





At the turn of the present cen- 
4 \ tury the training of students 
for a professional musical career was 
almost entirely in the hands of con- 
servatories of music. These institu- 
tions were groups of studios where 
the vocal or instrumental skills of 
individuals were developed by spe- 
cialists who usually were competent 
to give adequate technical and artis- 
tic preparation, Courses in theory, 
music history, ear training and sight 
reading were required for a diploma. 

Music in the colleges and univer- 
sities was offered as a cultural sub- 
ject. Music history became a course 
in listening, often called apprecia- 
tion, The departments of music in- 
creased in size and popularity as 
their importance began to be recog- 
nized, With glee club conductors 
and band leaders already on the 
campuses it was inevitable that op 
portunities would be offered to study 
voice and wind instruments, Courses 
in piano, organ, violin, and the 
other instruments soon became part 
of the college electives. Extra fees 
made applied music profitable. Many 
colleges used these profits to help 
out other, less lucrative departments. 

Then came the general availability 
of courses leading to professional 
music degrees. These soon became 
tremendously popular with ambi- 
tious young music students. A col- 
lege degree was a desirable objective. 

This departure by the colleges led 
to a situation that presented a real 
challenge to the European-styled 
conservatories. Immediately they 
were forced to work out courses that 
appeared to satisfy comparable re- 
quirements. Some academic subjects 
were a necessity, and offering them 
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meant that the conservatories must 
either engage teachers for the non- 
musical work or become affiliated 
with some college. Both methods 
were (and still are) used. 

At the present time we have in 
America a difficult problem in the 
education of the musician, It might 
be profitable to consider the relative 
strengths and weaknesses of the col- 
lege music department and the in- 
dependent conservatory of music. 

In colleges, departments of music 
present as wide a diversity of ob- 
jectives and offerings as the auspices 
under which they operate. These ob- 
jectives run all the way from purely 
“cultural” courses for liberal arts 
students to full-fledged professional 
schools. ‘The music courses may be 
limited to “appreciation” and ele- 
mentary “musicology,” with limited 
lower division credit; they may per- 
mit a minor or a major with some 
Applied Music toward a B.A. or a 
B.S. degree; they may be largely of 
a professional nature leading to a 


Bachelor of Music or a Bachelor of 
Music Education degree, with wide 
choices in the concentrated field. 
Facilities are equally varied, ranging 
from a few rooms in a corner of an 
antiquated building to a splendid 
modern soundproofed building. Fac- 
ulties differ proportionately as do 
the courses and equipment. 

The music department may con- 
sist of one or two persons who di- 
rect ensembles and present meager 
courses in general musical literature 
as part of liberal arts. Some colleges 
place music in the hands of their 
Education department. A_ favorite 
device is the inclusion of music in 
a Fine Arts college or department 
along with painting, sculpture, 
drama, and dancing, Few colleges 
permit an independent school or de- 
partment which can determine its 
own policies and form its own 
philosophies, 

With such wide variation in aims 
and organization, it is small wonder 
that standards are in a state of chaos. 
A liberal arts dean with little knowl- 
edge (or even interest) in the realm 
of music is rarely a qualified person 
to select capable instructors. As a 
result, many colleges have a musical 
personnel of rather meager capabili- 
ties. To be sure some of them may 
possess a Master’s degree, often a 
Doctor’s, but experience has con- 
sistently proved the unreliability of 
such guarantees of musicianship. 
Where the musical head has been 
chosen wisely and the dean is willing 
to leave musical matters in more 
experienced hands, the result may 
be successful. Unfortunately, this 
does not always happen. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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songs of peace and war, minstrels, 


by Harry Wilson, Joseph Leeder, and Edith 


A book of fun and good music 
for all who like to sing, 

play, dance, make up songs, 

or just hum along, listening 


Planned particularly for boys 

of junior and senior high-school 
age, equally useful for camps, 
social, fraternal groups, or 

for home singing. 
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songs of ringing praise for all the Johnnies 
and Susannahs who have made our history bright. 
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Prizes versus Commissions 


GARDNER READ 








Gardner Read, member of Boston University music faculty, 


questions the values of both competitions and commissions 


—unless they result in performances. 





F some of the pioneers of our 

American music were alive to- 
day, men such as Edward Mac- 
Dowell, Horatio Parker, and George 
Chadwick, they would indeed have 
reason to be amazed and _ highly 
gratified at the recognition and en- 
couragement accorded the serious 
American composer during the past 
decade. Not only is his actual exist- 
ence now freely admitted by the con- 
certgoing public, but his work has 
in many instances been rewarded by 
fairly tangible approval in the form 
of prize contests and commissions for 
new works from important musical 
organizations. 

This recognition, nonetheless, is 
still less practical than it should be, 
especially in the matter of fees for 
symphonic performance. Discount- 
ing the immense amount of time 
and both physical and emotional 
energy that go into the writing of an 
extended serious work, the composer 
has yet to face many disheartening 
problems before his music is even 
heard. As everyone knows, he not 
only must copy out the full score, 
but must provide a complete set of 
orchestral parts as well—an onerous 
task at best! This latter job falls to 
the composer unless he is able to af- 
ford the services of a copvist. If this 
is so he may well spend from one to 
three hundred dollars getting his 
music only to the point of rehearsal, 
let alone public performance. As- 
suming that his work will be “hon- 
ored” by four or five additional per- 
formances following its premiere 
(optimistic thought!), and assumin» 
likewise that the respective or- 
chestras agree to pay the composer 
$35 to $50 a performance (or con- 
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siderably less if he doesn’t happen 
to be a Copland or a Piston), our 
composer will have made back not 
much more than a half of his initial 
outlay. All glory, laud, and honor 
are his but, alas, one cannot subsist 
solely on such intangibles, gratifying 
though they may be to the ego. 
What, then, can be done to aid 
the serious composer in financial 
matters, and what has been accom- 
plished in the past to mitigate this 
situation? Two important means of 
recognition and encouragement have 
tried to meet the problem, if not to 
solve it; namely, the establishment 
of prize contests for symphonic, 
operatic, and chamber works, and 
commissions for specific scores. In 
the open competition group, those 
sponsored by the Paderewski Fund, 
the Society for the Publication of 
American Music, the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, the George 
Gershwin Award, and the Com- 
posers Press Publication Award 
come immediately to mind, while 
important commissions have come 
from the League of Composers, 
the Ditson Fund, the Koussevitzky 
Foundation, and many of our first- 
rank orchestras. Both methods of 
stimulating creative effort have cer- 
tein advantages as well as some 
obvious drawbacks which it might 
be well to evaluate here and now. 


Disillusionment 


One can never consider it a fore- 
gone conclusion that any one of the 
many works hopefully submitted in 
a prize contest will prove to be 
worthy of the award offered. In sev- 
eral such competitions in the past 





the judges found no work of suf- 
ficient merit in their opinion to war- 
rant the bestowal of a cash prize. 
Instead, one or two entries were 
given honorable mention, which to 
many a sensitive composer is almost 
more damning than being ignored! 
On the other hand, many scores 
which were awarded first prize, all 
too often proved later to be of 
dubious value, and became some- 
thing of a boomerang to their crea- 
tors. Owing, no doubt, to the in- 
tensive ballyhoo put forth in true 
Hollywood fashion by the donors of 
the award, the concertgoing public 
seems invariably to expect a prize 
score to be greater than it can pos- 
sibly be. Disappointment and dis- 
illusionment nearly always follow, 
and one more American work is 
shelved for good! 

Very possibly the disturbingly low 
pereentage of really worth while 
scores brought to light by competi- 
tions could be appreciably raised by 
a revision of some of the rules and 
conditions of these contests. I speak 
here particularly of the familiar 
stipulation that “no published or 
previously performed work is eligible 
for entry.” If the professed object 
of our composition contests is to un- 
cover new music of intrinsic value— 
keen and individual imagination 
plus sound craftsmanship—surely the 
very fact that a work has been 
played would possibly indicate a 
slight superiority over those which 
have not. I believe one can truth- 
fully state that the majority of those 
American works which have received 
performances by our front-line musi- 
cal organizations have contained ele- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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HE highest aim of any artist is 
to give a performance that is 
as close as possible to perfection. 
That means he must give unstint- 
ingly of himself in a program that is 
balanced and appealing from the 


musical, stylistic, and _ technical 
points of view. We know it is in tech- 
nique that performers encounter the 
greatest difficulties and sometimes 
fail for lack of sufficient ability and 
ease to interpret or bring out the 
deeper meanings of music. It even 
seems at times that performers, 
through their preoccupation, lose 
sight of the fact that technique 
is only a means to complete free- 
dom in interpretation, and not an 
end in itself. In the past quarter of 
a century technical dexterity has ar- 
rived at a point hitherto undreamed 
of, and teachers of today are making 
a great effort to develop a method 
which, while arriving at the same 
goal, will shorten the path and ac- 
complish the same or better results 
by simplifying the approach. 
Although the solution of this 
problem is the same for beginners 
and advanced artists of the violin, 
for the purpose of this article let us 
separate the two categories. First, we 
have the student who is endeavoring 
to develop his technique and build 
up a repertoire. The more advanced 
player attempts to maintain his tech- 
nique at top form, keep his re- 
pertoire and add to it. The begin- 
ner should keep to the orthodox way 
of practicing scales, exercises, and 
etudes and should also begin work, 
as soon as possible, on the more im- 
portant compositions in violin litera- 
ture. In my experience as a teacher 
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Purposeful Practice 





RICARDO ODNOPOSOFF 





An eminent violinist presents further evidence that the 


music student must exercise intelligence in his selection 


of exercise material and in his routining of it. 





I have discovered that it is essential 
to instill in the young student a 
sense of responsibility which can be 
acquired only by playing worth- 
while music with perfection as his 
goal. It stands to reason that much 
depends on the teacher and _ his 
ability to make everything fully un- 
derstandable to the pupil. 

My teacher, Carl Flesch, consid- 
ered mental conditioning for prac- 
tice just as important as the actual 
physical work involved. Thus, a stu- 
dent practicing a dull exercise with- 
out knowing exactly what he is sup- 
posed to accomplish might as well go 
out and take a walk or read a book 
for all the good it will do him. 

One of his strongest beliefs was 
that mere practice for its own sake 
was not worth while, and he stressed 
the necessity for physical and mental 
alertness during the entire practice 
period, For this reason, he did not 
approve of over-long working hours, 
as once the student became too tired 
to concentrate fully on the work 
there was no benefit to be derived 
from mere manual drill. 


Student Understanding 


While obviously there are excep- 
tions, depending upon the tempera- 
ment of the individual, I personally 
have observed this to be true with 
the majority of my students, both at 
the Vienna State Conservatory and 
in my master classes in Caracas. 
Once he understands the purpose of 
the exercise, it is possible that the 
student can make variations of it, 
and in fact improve upon it. 

In the second category, of course, 





the artist should be able to judge for 
himself what the best and quickest 
means of ironing out technical diff- 
culties are. For him, most of these 
difficulties appear in passages of 
works which he has learned long be- 
fore and then leit for a certain pe- 
riod without playing, and therefore 
involve only a few notes or groups 
of notes and not an entire passage. 
Even so, it is amazing how many 
artists will practice the entire por- 
tion of the work, going over it again 
and again, when simple, con- 
centrated exercise on the faulty 
notes would be enough. If I find a 
complicated and uneven place in my 
bowing, I do not play the same thing 
over and over again until I am 
tired of it and have lost the ability 
to judge whether or not I am im- 
proving—if indeed I can remember 
what the original problem was. 
Take the same bowing pattern and 
bring it down on the same rhythm 
to the skeleton. That means write it 
down in simplified form on the 
empty strings, if the difficulty lies in 
changing strings. Practice this on 
an easy-to-remember etude which 
does not present any difficulties for 
the left hand, so that you can con- 
centrate on your right arm. If it ap- 
pears to be on one string, you do 
the same playing scales, by practicing 
the pattern on each note. When an 
easy rendition results, return and 
play the original passage, first slowly, 
then increasing the speed to the 
demanded tempo. Nine times out of 
ten you will be able to play the pass- 
age perfectly after working on it 
three or four minutes. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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MILLS MUSIC scans 
Getter Musce for BAND zed ORCHESTRA 


Start the BAND year with... 


An Original Square Dance in Symphonic Mode 


DO- S |-DO by Philip J. Lang 


Lang has scored all the vigorous animation of the square dance into a vibrant 
symphonic interpretation. A delight for band and audience! 
Full Band 4.00 Symph. Band 6.00 


COUNTRY CAPERS by Alex North 


A diverting, gay dance with spirited rhythmic contrasis in North's fascinating 
modern style. Full Band 3.50 Symph. Band 5.00 


RUMBALERO by Camarata 


New Latin-American rhythm conception for band combines the rhythms of the 
rymba and bolero dramatically through various choirs to a climactic flourish. 
Full Band 6,00 Symph. Band 8.50 


ESCAPADA by Sid Phillips - arr. Paul Yoder 


A Mexican motif accented rhythmically by the percussion section, featuring xylo- 
phone, tambourine and castanets. 


Full Band 3.50 Symph. Band 5.00 


FIDDLE-FADDLE by Leroy Anderson 


Bands can now play this scintillating instrumental in a special transcription by 


Philip J. Lang, featuring the woodwinds. Full Band 5.00 Symph. Band 7.00 





More and More Ensembles Are Featuring this Lovely 
PIANO SOLO with BAND or ORCHESTRA 


The DREAM OF OLWEN 


by CHARLES WILLIAMS 
Romantic Melody to be Cherished as a 20th Century Classic 
PIANO SOLO and BAND Full Band 3.50 Symph. Band 5.50 
PIANO SOLO and CONCERT ORCH. 
Violin, Cello and Piano ..... 1.25 
Violin-and Piano ........... 1.00 TTBB (No. 1098)..... 
Dini Doce Ee -75 Two Pianos-Four Hands....... 
Widely recorded — Listen to the excellent recordings by Meredith Willson 
(Decca), Charles Williar;s (Columbia), Mantovani (London), George Melachrino 
(RCA-Victor), and others. 


Chorus: SATB (No. 174) ..... 











Lead your ORCHESTRA into new triumphs with . . . 
A Melodic and Rhythmic Delight 


Cu BAN HOLI DAY by Donald Phillips 


The distinguished composer of ‘'Concerto In Jazz" recreates the fiesta-like mood 
of the Island during a holiday jaunt. 

Set A 4.00 Set B 6.00 Set C 8.00 
CONCERTO IN JAZZ has excited symphonic music circles with its adroit blending 
of jazz and classical idioms. CONCERTO IN JAZZ is available for Orchestra 
on rental. 


LA VIE PARISIENNE by Antat Dorati 


Overture on Themes by Offenbach 
Modern adaptation of the clever, satirical music of Offenbach. 
Set A 5.00 Set B 7.00 


WINTER SUNSHINE by George Melachrino 


Merry music featuring woodwinds and strings. Recorded by Melachrino and Orch. 
(Victor 20-3246). Set A 2.00 Set B 3.00 Set C 4.00 


REVIVAL (Fantasy on Six Spirituals) by Morton Gould 


Including ‘‘Steal Away"’, ‘Were You There'’, ‘‘Ezekial Saw De Wheel'’ and others. 
Set A 4.00 Set B 5.50 Set C 7.00 


Set C 9.00 





MUSIC... 


. proved through the years 
. today's standard favorites 
..'‘musts" for your libraries 
..excellent program 
features for your 


BAND CONCERTS 


CONCERTO IN JAZZ 


by DONALD PHILLIPS 
PIANO SOLO and BAND 


An absorbing work in the modern idiom 
arr. by Philip Lang. 
Solo Piano and Full Band.... 10.00 
Solo Piano and Symph. Band.. 13.00 
AMERICAN SALUTE......Morton Gouid 
Full Band 3.50 Symph. Band 5.00 
THE BUGLER.......... Goldman-Leidzen 
Cornet (Trumpet) Solo and Band 4.00 
DIZZY FINGERS........... Confrey-Yoder 
Full Band 3.50 Symph. Band 5.00 
FANTASY AND FUGUE 

on “Oh Susanna”... Lucien Calliet 
Full Band 4.50 Symph. Band 6.00 

ecereneaeee Morton Gould 
Full Band 6.00 Symph. Band 9.00 
(Full Score 2.00) Fe 

JINGLES ALL THE WAY... Cable 
Full Band 6.00 Symph. Band 8.00 
MUSICAL TYPIST... Munro-Lang 
(Accordion or Xylophone Solo and Band) 
Full Band 4.00 Symph. Band 6.00 : 

(also playable Piano Solo and Band) 
GAY NINETIES Overture... : 
Full Band 7.00 Symph. Band 9.00 : 
PACIFIC PANORAMA .......... Bennett = 
Full Band 5.50 Symph. Band 7.00 = 


ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 


Descriptive Compositions 
by A. W. KETELBEY 
arr. by HENRY SOPKIN 


DEVOTION 
BELLS ACROSS THE MEADOWS 


Set A 2.00 ea. Set B 2.75 ea. 
Set C 3.50 ea. 

PAVANNE oo. Morton Gould 
Concert Orch. 3.50 Symph. Orch. 5.00 
EL RELICARIO.......... Padilla-Isaac 
Set A2.50 Set B 4.00 
OD Roubanis-Lang 
Set A 3.00 SetB4.50 Set C 6.00 
POLONAISE IN Ab... Chopin-Sopkin 
Set A2.50 SetB4.00 Set C 5.50 
SLEIGH RIDE ................ Leroy Anderson 
Set A3.50 SetB5.00 Set C 6.50 
STAR DUST .......... Carmichael-Sopkin 
Full Orch. 3.50 Concert Orch. 5.00 
TOCCATA ........... Frescobaldi-Kindler 
Full Orch. 2.50—with full score 4.00 
Concert Orch. 4.50 — 

with full score 6.00 


FREE Reference 
Scores Dep't. M-9 


Set C 5.50 
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SEASY STEPS and INTERMEDIATE STEPS To The BAND by Maurice D. Taylor - Builder of Better Bands.: 
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Electronic Organs Perform 


MARGARET L. CARRELL 





Many harsh words have been said about electronic organs. 


Miss Carrell, well-known Los Angeles organist and teacher, 


makes statements that may give pause to critics. 





HE electronic organ is fast 

attaining importance in the 
musical life of our country, as an 
instrument not only for churches 
and schools, but also for concert 
and home use. Six organ names are 
now competing in the field of elec- 
trotones: the Allen, Baldwin, Conn- 
sonata, Wurlitzer, Hammond, and 
Lowery. 

Unfortunately the first era of elec- 
tronic organs was ushered in with an 
undignified representation of musical 
taste from radio, theaters, and other 
entertainment media, thus creating 
a confusion of opinion regarding 
the abilities of the electronic organ. 
However, the improvements in the 
recent models justify the prediction 
that the electronic organ will soon 
occupy a professional level equal to 
that of the concert piano. The elec- 
trotone is here to stay, so it must be 
recognized on its own merits. 

Much depends on the musicians 
who adapt their playing and teach- 
ing abilities to this instrument, upon 
correct acoustics, the installation of 
the organ, the make of instrument 
chosen, and the repertoire selected 
for each instrument. 

A great deal has been written into 
the advertisements of the manufac- 
turers of the electronic organs re- 
garding their ability to match the 
traditional pipe organ tones syn- 
thetically, such as flutes, strings, 
diapasons, and reed stops. This 
claim without complete explanation 
is very confusing to the general pub- 
lic, music committees, and individu- 
als who are shopping for their first 
electronic organ. For each organ 
demonstrator points out honestly 
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and convincingly the strong points of 
his instrument, disregarding its short- 
comings. Actually, no two organs, 
electronic or pipe organs, sound or 
play exactly alike. Nor is it always 
possible to play the same music as 
effectively on one organ (whether 
electronic or pipe) as on another. 
This holds true for other instru- 
ments as well, No two pianos, even 
when built in the same series by the 
same company, of the same model, 
play alike. The touch and tone vary 
with the individual instrument. Fur- 
thermore, there never was any com- 
parison between a four-manual or- 
gan and a two-manual organ in 
ability to present the complete liter- 
ature for organ. 


Choice of Literature 


Another point of confusion arises 
in the public mind as to the actual 
understanding and definition of or- 
gan music itself. Some particular 
makes of electrotones are more re- 
sponsive to a quick staccato touch 
than others, and we find many or- 
ganists in the profession who, be- 
cause it is financially profitable and 
because their particular instrument 
responds best to this type of thing, 
choose to adapt piano literature to 
the organ. While these organists may 
have a fine technique and _ play 
major piano works well, they have 
in most cases never studied the music 
originally written for the organ. 
They will say when demonstrating 
their instrument that they don’t like 
the other electronic organs because 
it is not possible to play these com- 
positions on them. Of course not; 


but stili others may best fit another 
organist’s repertoire and style of 
playing. 

There are also a number of or- 
ganists who, having been trained 
some twenty or thirty years ago, 
have repertoires consisting mainly of 
operatic melodies and _ orchestral 
transcriptions. Since the organ liter- 
ature at that time was known prin- 
cipally for a few major composers’ 
names, it was deemed necessary to 
play transcriptions and arrangements 
of music written for instruments 
other than the organ. It is as though 
one were trying to adapt a violin solo 
for the oboe. While both oboe and 
violin can produce a solo, they hardly 
tell the same musical story. For a 
piece of music must convey an idea 
and tell a story, as well as carry the 
individual style of the composer. It 
must therefore depend a great deal 
on the proper representation of mu- 
sical instruments and repertoire. 

Now that the organ has enough 
composers both past and present to 
represent it, the playing of trans- 
criptions is no longer necessary or 
acceptable by those who know the 
art of the organ as a solo instrument. 
We can therefore find sufficient mu- 
sic written for quality programming 
as adapted for the instrument to be 
played. 

A third group of organists actually 
present standard organ repertoire 
but perform church organ concerts 
without regard for the public’s taste 
as to programming, full organ or dis- 
sonance. While some ultra-modern 
American and French organ music 
contains this type of thing, the or- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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“MALL ensembles are the back- 
bone of our American instru- 
mental music course of study. If they 
function the year round in the pub- 
lic school life of the instrumentalist, 
he will take an active interest in 
music after high school and college. 
Ensembles will provide musical ideas 
that will develop and advance as the 
individuals advance into maturity. 
There is no debate at this point as 
to whether the music is good or bad. 
Let us say what we mean in music 
and use ensemble music that will be 
understood by the young performer. 
How often have we heard it said, 
“The performers of today will be the 
listening audience of tomorrow”! 
But something happened; it didn’t 
work out that way. Many symphony 
orchestras are still running in the 
red and the professional band has 
not made its appearance. We haven't 
solved the problem, but let us see 
what has happened where the small 
ensemble movement has succeeded. 
We must remember that the small 
ensemble takes our music to all the 
people; that the performer must be 
able to understand the idea he is 
attempting to communicate. If he is 
interested only in the notes and 
rhythm then the audience under- 
standing will be just as limited. 
We have learned in our instru- 
mental music growing up _ proccss 
that small ensemble training in 
school will set the stage and assure 
an active life with music after high 
school and college days. We know 
this has been true wherever students 
have grown up under the small en- 
semble influence. It is a known fact 
that without small ensemble experi- 
ence the majority of active music 
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Small Ensemble Values 


J. FREDERICK MULLER 





Mr. Miiller is director of music in Elkhart, Ind., a city 


noted for its production of music instruments. He high- 


lights the value of small ensemble training. 





students in high school and college 
stop playing after graduation. The 
reason is simple: they have not 
learned how to express their own 
musical personality. In the orchestra 
and band the individual personality 
is geared to what is best for the 
group. This is good. But how can 
we expect people to function as in- 
dividuals when they have not been 
given the type of training which 
teaches them to think and act as 
individuals? 


Ensemble Participation 


Growing up in our city means be- 
coming attached to a group in which 
abilities and friendships stem from 
a like interest. In the group we have 
the encouragement of doing things 
together. In the kindergarten we 
begin the learning process of singing 
songs together, exploring and learn- 
ing the meaning of rhythm and cre- 
ating sounds with the rhythm band 
instruments which fit into practically 
everything children do. Music edu- 
cation must begin when the child 
enters public education and con- 
tinue along with the total learning 
process. In this way it is expected 
that the child will learn according 
to a well-defined plan of education. 
and music will become a living art, 
communicating things beautiful o» 
their level of communication, The 
challenge to succeed in a group is 
human nature, therefore we believe 
in the advantages of small-group par- 
ticipation and begin the develop- 
ment of ensemble participation on 
the kindergarten level. 

The young instrumentalist should 
gain admission to the orchestra and 


band with a required background of 
small ensemble experience. The 
place and effectiveness of his instru- 
ment, quality, and tone color in the 
larger musical organization will be 
individually understood and _ felt. 
The individual members of the brass 
section will have learned to listen 
for the various voices to speak. They 
will have learned that each instru- 
ment deserves its proportionate 
share of the over-all tonal picture; 
that dynamics, balance, and blend 
are proportions; that beauty of tone 
can be a reality only when the in- 
dividual member knows how to 
listen and hear the individual voic- 
ing as prescribed by the composer; 
that bowed and wind articulations 
mean more than playing the notes 
in time, in tune. 

Without ensemble experience the 
student enters the orchestra and 
band unable to comprehend any of 
the above essentials. The thrill of 
symphonic performance is lost to 
him and endless uninteresting hours 
of rehearsal must be devoted to 
learning these essentials to perform 
ing in larger organizations. The net 
result is a host of disillusioned indi- 
viduals prepared technically for the 
wonderful experience of membership 
in the orchestra and band but, lack- 
ing ensemble maturity, they are un- 
able to hear even their own contri- 
bution. The long hours of solo 
performance devoted to the develop- 
ment of technical proficiency create 
an individual unable to cope with 
playing on the team. 

We must strike a balance in our 
training program. The small ensem- 
ble is the logical step in the devel- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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only last fall, it is already looked upon as one of the outstanding sources of carols 


and authentic information valuable in program building. 


Christmas observance takes on a new and even deeper meaning with the many beau- 
tiful carols and the interesting information contained in this unique book. Seventy- 
seven carols are provided: 46 European, 16 from the British Isles and 15 of the 
Americas. They include all of the carols most often sung at Christmas plus many 


not so familiar and some which are quite uncommon. 


Ruth Heller has arranged the majority of the carols 
in four parts for mixed voices or for unison singing. 
The book is suitable for chorus, quartet, carolers, 
community singing or the home group. 

In addition to the carols there is authentic, absorbing 
information about the origins of the customs, tradi- 
tions, and symbols of Christmas. Beautiful legends 


THE 


CHRISTMAS CAROLERS 
_ BOOK 


One of the most delightful books 
of carols published. Here is music 
which through the centuries has 
most truly expressed the joyous fes- 
tival of Christmas. The book, com- 
piled by Torstein O. Kvamme, con- 
tains over 50 carols plus the stories 
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Settings effective for either SA or SSA. 25¢ 
ranged for SATB. 


Descants on Christmas Carols 
Some of the loveliest descants you ever 


heard! For SATB or SA, 25¢ 


Prcdaimed one of the finest books of carols ever published! 


. Chrietmas 


its Carols, Gustoms and Legends 


goin has any book been so widely applauded and commended the country 
over as Christmas —Its Carols, Customs and Legends. Although published 


38 of the best- 7. carols ar- 


Uncommon Christmas Carols 
A rich variety of seldom-found 
materials in SATB settings. 25¢ 








connected with them are retold. An introduction 
traces the origin of the celebration of Christmas and 
of the universal customs and symbols. Carols and 
Special customs are presented by country. An attrac- 
tive format and beautiful symbolic cover in full color 
add much to the desirability, making it a most ap- 


propriate gift book. nage 


Other Outstanding Christmas Books 


The Christmas Carolers’ Book in Song and Story 


behind each carol written in a most interesting style. Not 
to know the background of these carols is to miss much of 
their charm and significance. The voice arrangements in- 
clude four-part mixed, three-part, unison, and several for 
children’s voices. The book is adorned with a series of very 
artistic etchings and the cover design is such as to make it 
a desirable gift. Price: 50 cents 
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TTRB ° rangements of familiar and lesser-known 
carols. 25¢ 


Christmas Carols and Choruses 


Supplies Christmas material at little cost. 28 carols 
plus the Hallelujah Chorus. For mixed voices. 12¢ 
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Among the H. & M. Choral Octavos are many excellent Christmas choruses. Consult your 
miniatures. If you do not have them, send for them—they’re free to music directors. 


Music educators or directors may send for any of these books on approval, Please mention your position. 
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Musical Romanticism 


ROBERT KEMPER ROSENBURG 





Mr. Rosenburg is known to our readers as a facile writer 


who explores unusual aspects of musical topics and 


individuals in a thoroughly readable fashion. 





T is difficult to determine the ex- 

act date when a given historical 
movement had its inception, and the 
task is further complicated when a 
cultural rather than a political or 
economic era is under consideration. 
Thus, considerable research would 
be necessary before one could 
determine the exact beginning of the 
Romantic movement and _ what 
forces contributed to it. Suffice it to 
say that its main characteristics were 
apparent in the eighteenth century, 
and were, no doubt, a_ reaction 
against the formalism of that time. 
Of the many and often opposing ele- 
ments that comprise this movement, 
it is necessary to mention but two 
in connection with music. First and 
less important is the interest in what 
is old, not in any sense of slavish 
imitation and reverence, but as a 
source of emotional stimulation. Sec- 
ondly, there is the dependence on 
literature, and to a lesser degree on 
the visual arts, for inspiration. As 
for the philosophy of the Romantic 
movement, it was a glorification of 
individuals, especially those who de- 
fied the traditional aspect of life. 

This aspect is certainly an impor- 
tant factor in the work of Bee- 
thoven, who is often spoken of as the 
first composer of the Romantic 
movement. Leonora, the heroine of 
his opera, defies tradition by dress- 
ing in male attire and becoming a 
prison guard; and Prometheus, 
Coriolanus, and Egmont were all 
characters who refused to conform 
to the molds of existing society. 
Goethe and Byron were the literary 
sponsors of the movement and their 
heroes, Faust and Manfred, both of 
whom defied all moral traditions, 
were the subjects for repeated musi- 
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cal treatment, both in operas and as 
symphonic poems. Going a_ step 
further, it is noteworthy that many 
German writers of this period rated 
music as the highest form of art and 
attempted to make their own com- 
positions, especially poetry as much 
like music as possible, But it was not 
the objective art of the opera which 
kindled creative imaginations, but a 
form which portrayed the subjective 
experiences of the emotions. And 
the most flexible medium for these 
highly personal outpourings was the 
art song, or to give it its German 
title, the lied. 


Literary Influences 


Vocal music has always been a 
predominant form of composition, 
but up to the Romantic era the 
voice was used to further the dra- 
matic action of an opera or oratorio, 
or more often to exhibit the range 
and flexibility of the performer. In 
the early nineteenth century, com- 
posers, dominated by literary con- 
siderations, decided to make the 
song a vehicle for their most per- 
sonal and passionate expression. Be- 
sides the extra-musical consideration, 
however, there was another factor 
involved in the development of this 
type of music, and that was the 
emergence of the piano. Keyboard 
instruments were known in the early 
Middle Ages, and by the end of the 
seventeenth century the relative tone 
volume of each key had been so far 
standardized that composers could 
employ such instruments with the 
reasonable hope that their works 
could be performed as they were 
conceived. Yet these virginals, clavi- 
chords, and harpsichords lacked 


resonance and depended on the 
virtuosity of the performer for their 
effect. Through the skill of such 
manufacturers as Clementi and 
Steinway, the piano of around 1810 
had gained the brilliance, sonority, 
and range which were to make it 
the most popular instrument of the 
century. And because of its po- 
tentialities for expressing moods, 
and the practicability of a single in- 
strument as an accompaniment, the 
piano gave the physical impetus 
necessary for the creation of a vast 
number of art songs. 

Of course the song was not the 
only form of music cultivated. The 
prevailing interest in the emotional 
aspects of life had its effect on opera, 
and this branch of theatrical art 
reached a hitherto unrealized height 
of dramatic intensity in which the 
vocal flexibility of the singer was no 
longer the prime factor. Not only in 
these forms of music was the literary 
element dominant; purely instru- 
mental compositions were dependent 
on a libretto for full significance. 
Thus the sonata form was altered 
until it could be used as a vehicle 
for expressing extra-musical ideas. 
Liszt developed this element in his 
compositions by creating a new 
genre, the tone poem. So, by the end 
of the nineteenth century, music as 
an art depending on itself alone for 
its effect had almost completely dis- 
appeared; the literary predilections 
of the early Romantic composers 
had grown into an ogre which was 
destroying the very thing it was sup- 
posed to stimulate. Nevertheless, 
during its bloom, and even during 
its decline, the Romantic concept 
produced music of enduring value. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The Community Symphony Orchestra — 


HELEN M. THOMPSON 


Its Establishment and Development 


V. THE SYMPHONY WOMEN’S COMMITTEE 





of articles on the community orchestra. 


Mrs. Thompson, Secretary of the American Symphony 
Orchestra League, presents the fifth in this pioneer series 





FIVE- or ten-year collection of 

official minutes of a commu- 
nity symphony orchestra’s executive 
board meetings usually contains sev- 
eral familiar refrains—rather like the 
chorus of a song. Each year adds 
new suggestions (containing the 
same old phrases) for meeting the 
deficit, and discussions on whether 
to raise or lower ticket prices. And 
each year’s entries almost invariably 
include a graciously worded resolu- 
tion commending “the ladies” on 
their excellent work on behalf of 
the orchestra and especially for their 
splendid efforts during the money- 
raising campaign. 

The chorus of the song, if it were 
written with abject apologies to Gil- 
bert and Sullivan, might go some- 
thing like this: 

The deficit, oh the deficit 

Always mounting, how astounding! 
The ticket prices—what new devices 
Higher—lower, lower—higher? 

But to the ladies—ah, the ladies! 
Congratulations, felicitations, 
Commendations, appreciations, 

Oh, may the ladies never forsake 
The community symphon-e-e-e! 

For, the “top brass” notwithstand- 
ing, it is usually “the ladies” who 
do the street pounding and tele- 
phoning in order to actually sell 
symphony tickets. It is they who do 
the year-in, year-out word-of-mouth 
symphony promotion, and therein 
lies the basic story of the success of 
many community symphonies. 

Not only do the women sell tick- 
ets, they also raise contributions, 
help meet deficits, develop wide pro- 
motional programs, originate and 
manage music appreciation pro- 
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grams and educational projects, find 
ways to buy orchestra equipment 
and handle social activities for the 
symphony. Just as the ladies’ aids 
have long been a mainstay for 
churches and their ministers, so sym- 
phony women’s committees step in 
to help the orchestra and the con- 
ductor in a thousand different ways. 

The women of the community 
usually are alert to the city’s cul- 
tural needs. Examine the history of 
the city’s other cultural activities— 
the churches, the library, the art mu- 
seum, the music organizations, the 
city parks and playgrounds. More 
often than not it will be found that 
the starting point for each develop- 
ment was in the dreams and visions 
of sincere, civicminded women. 
They are predestined by their very 
sex to think in terms of the future 
—of a better place in which their 
children will live, of a community 





with constantly expanding cultural 
and spiritual assets to offset the ever- 
growing deteriorating influences. 

Women have not only the neces- 
sary vision, but also a calm faith in 
the ultimate triumph of that which 
is good. (As Mammy Yokum of 
comic-strip fame puts it, “Good will 
always win out because it’s better.”’) 
Added to these valuable characteris- 
tics is a practical “doers” approach 
to problems involving ingenious use 
of the resources at hand. Whereas a 
man will go out and buy a brand 
new tack hammer which is exactly 
the right tool for doing a small 
household repair job, a woman will 
probably save the price of the tack 
hammer by using the heel of her 
shoe. She will then perhaps spend 
the money saved to buy a new flow- 
er for a hat. Thus she will have met 
the practical problem adequately 
while at the same time making her 
own corner of the world a little 
more beautiful. 

Properly or not, community sym- 
phony orchestras seem to have to de- 
pend a great deal on this “make do” 
philosophy. A men’s board is prone 
to draw up a fine large-scale plan 
and then bog down in its execution 
because not all the conditions essen- 
tial to its success can be met. Fur- 
thermore, businessmen are accus- 
tomed to viewing projects in terms 
of dollar soundness, with profits or 
losses being the determining factor 
in their decisions. The men’s ap- 
proach is vital and necessary in the 
operation of a symphony orchestra. 
But of equal value is the women’s 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Sigma Alpha lota 


American Music Awards 


ROSE MARIE GRENTZER 


NTIL recently most of the mu- 

sic performed in American 
concert halls was European. Artists 
and conductors paid little attention 
to American music except to decry 
most of it and insist that the re- 
mainder was lacking in box office 
appeal. We have long needed to 
give our composers and our audi- 
ences a break—for the composers, rec- 


ognition and encouragement; for 
audiences, opportunities to hear 
American works. Only by _ these 


methods can we hope to develop a 
music culture. 

Simply wanting a culture is not 
enough; we must try to bring about 
conditions favorable to its growth 
and development. Of course we will 
always find people who mourn the 
future. They tell themselves and 
others that in the past centuries Eu- 
ropeans reached the pinnacle of 
greatness in music and there is noth- 
ing new to be said. They remind me 
of the man employed in the United 
States Patent Office who, at the turn 
of the century, handed in his resig- 
nation because he felt that every- 
thing worth while had been invented 
and soon he would be jobless. 

These and similar ideas are not 
peculiar to our day only; they are 
common to every generation. In 
each age there are those who look at 
the past with admiring complacency 
and at the future with frightened 
pessimism. Fortunately art, like life, 
is timeless and inexhaustible and we 
have only to go back to the history 
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of art to become encouraged and 
optimistic about the future. 

In Romain Rolland’s Essay on 
Music! he summarizes the position 
music has played in the social scheme 
of the past. He says, “It adapts itself 
to all conditions of society. It is a 
courtly and poetic art under Francis 
I and Charles IX; an art of faith and 
fighting with the Reformation; an 
art of affectation and princely pride 
under Louis XIV; an art of the 
salon in the eighteenth century. 
Then it becomes the lyric expression 
of revolutionaires, and it will be the 
voice of the democratic societies of 
the future, as it was the voice of the 
aristocratic societies of the past.” 

If history again repeats itself it 
will be this voice of a democratic so- 
ciety out of which the American art 
music of the century will grow. Since 
American music to be truly ours 
must spring from us, it is the happy 
privilege of each of us to find how 


? Published by Allen, Towne, and Heath, 
Inc., New York. 





Miss Grentzer is the National Direc- 
tor of Sigma Alpha Iota’s American 
Music Awards. Here she presents 
the general objectives and specific 
procedures of SAI in that frater- 
nity’s efforts to assist in the devel- 
opment of contemporary American 


music, 





he may best contribute to its devel- 
opment and then work with all the 
faith and trust he has on something 
in which he believes. We can no 
longer rely on wealthy patrons to 
support our art or to mold it. 

The first half of the twentieth 
century has been a revolutionary one 
in the history of music. It has been 
characterized by a return to objec- 
tivity and functionalism; some Amer- 
ican composers have even resorted 
to the primitive and exotic, partly 
in an attempt to get closer to the 
folk art, and partly to try to start 
anew. These and other innovations 
seem to startle many of the people 
who are still living in the glow of 
romanticism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. They find it difficult to face 
the pragmatism of today and the 
various stages of experimentation 
and transition. 

Perhaps the greatest hope for the 
development of a serious musical 
culture in America rests with the 
youth of the country. With this be- 
lief and with the realization that 
ideas not only take root but blossom 
during the formative college years, 
the Sigma Alpha Iota national pro- 
fessional music fraternity has as one 
of its purposes “to further the de- 
velopment of music in America.” 

Throughout the Fraternity’s ex- 
istence it has played an active and 
varied part in the support and pro- 
motion of American composers and 
American music. Among its projects 

(Continued on page 33) 
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has been the building of a year- 
round cottage at the MacDowell Col- 
ony, and the establishment of an 
endowment fund for its permanent 
care. Sigma Alpha lota also main- 
tains a Composers’ Bureau which 
serves as a Clearing house for infor- 
mation about its own composers and 
makes available to chapters copies 
of manuscripts and published works. 
Significant in the development of 
the Bureau is the fact that soon it 
will be expanded to include works 
and information of all American 
composers. 

College chapters are encouraged 
to make annual gifts to their respec- 
tive school libraries of scores or re- 
cordings of American music, Each 
year one issue of the Fraternity mag- 
azine, Pan Pipes, is devoted to the 
contemporary music scene, This spe- 
cial issue is intended as a tribute to 
all creative and promotional phases 
of American music, and as a stimu- 
lus to college and alumnac groups. 
Also direct encouragement and _ as- 
sistance to American composers have 
been given through numerous com- 
position contests sponsored by the 
Fraternity. However, none have as- 
sumed the proportions of the pres- 
cent national competition, the Amer- 
ican Music Awards. 

Knowing that contemporary mu- 
sic needs performances, each year 
the college and alumnae chapters of 
Sigma Alpha Iota, now nearing one 
hundred and fifty in number, give 
at least one program devoted entire- 
ly to American music. For a period 
of years these programs have in- 
cluded many premiere performances 
and, perhaps of greater significance, 
numerous repeat performances. 

Utilizing this tremendous outlet 
lor performance and knowing that 
music is its own best incentive, Sigma 
Alpha Iota inaugurated its Ameri- 
can Music Awards contest this year 
by the publication of gift works by 
the composer-judges. Peter Mennin 
and Burrill Phillips have each writ- 
ten two choral compositions for 
women’s voices, and Roy Harris has 
written a Toccata for piano. These 
compositions have been published 
by Carl Fischer, Inc., as the first in 
the Sigma Alpha Iota Modern Mu- 
sic Series. This series will continuc 
to grow as the winning composers 
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add their works to those of our dis- 
tinguished composer-judges. 

The contest this year is for a 
choral work for women’s voices and 
a piano composition. The winner in 
each division will receive a cash 
award and publication of his work 
in the series mentioned above, the 
composer retaining all royalties. In 
addition, he will have the support 
of the Fraternity in its many phases 
of promotion and performance. 

And so through these various 
channels Sigma Alpha Iota gives its 
assistance to American composers 
and toward the building of under- 
standing audiences who will ulti- 
mately demand the performance of 
American music. 

The future of American music is 
a hopeful one. Throughout musical 
history there have been periods 
which did not produce perfection to 
the degree of a Beethoven or a Bach, 
but no one can deny that some of 
the music written in those times was 
great music. Whether or not this 
century will produce one of the 
great epochs in American music re- 
mains to be seen, but undoubtedly 
we will take our place within a de- 
gree of greatness. 
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ganist should consider whether he 
can play this music and make it ac- 
ceptable to his public. Since a good 
definition of “art” is “good taste,” 
good programming is an important 
factor. 

While the organ still has not been 
transferred from the church to the 
home or concert hall, the possibility 
of using the ensemble registration 
available for home study and concert 
performance is present. This is espe- 
cially true of some of the later 
models of electronic organs. For 
these, solo and concert literature can 
be selected so as to parallel that of 
the piano, which is studied, prac- 
ticed, and performed at home and 
in concert. Most of the electrotones 
also now have the standard 32-notc 
pedal board necessary for standard 
repertoire and ease of performance 
as well. 

Up to the present time, lack of 
complete supplies for the manufac- 
ture of these instruments has led 


the electronic companies to give 
priority to churches and schools. 
Many smaller churches which for- 
merly depended on a smaller organ 
or piano for church services have 
purchased a new electronic organ 
and found it to their satisfaction. 
Until the recent improvements were 
made on this instrument, music com- 
mittees shied away from it because 
of the fact that organ demonstrators 
interpreted music with the same 
spurts and outbursts as are occasion- 
ally heard on the radio. I remember 
demonstrating the organ for a very 
well-educated committee. They had 
heard all other organs and had about 
decided that nothing but a pipe 
organ would do, for all previous or- 
gan demonstrators had played not 
the music originally written for or- 
gan but improvisations, transcrip- 
tions, and novelties. Upon hearing a 
large excerpt of the Caesar Franck 
Choral in A Minor, which tended to 
the use of strings and later an oboe 
solo with accompaniment, they ar- 
ranged for the purchase of an elec- 
tronic organ. Their reason was that 
this organ produced a smoother type 
of music. Now a smooth melodic line 
can be produced on almost any or- 
gan, electronic or pipe, by the use 
of correct fingering and control of 
the release of each note. For while 
the touch of organs varies, correct 
technique is always to strike each 
note to the bottom of the key or 
limit of its ability to be depressed. 
But it requires care and finger con- 
trol in the release of the key to be 
able to pass from one note to the 
next without a_ staccato _ break. 
Hence, while some electronic organs 
are more casily played than others, 
the result depends mainly on the 
basic amount of technique and fin- 
ger control previously acquired from 
the piano by the organist himself. 
For while it is true of all musical 
instruments that some are voiced 
more mellow and some morc bril- 
liant, this is only a matter of par- 
ticular individual taste for tone qual- 
ity. Selection of an electronic organ 
should be based not only on tone 
and scope of the instrument but also 
on its ability to blend one tone 
color with another. The amount of 
organ literature available to a par- 
ticular instrument depends on this. 

There is a great deal of organ 
literature written for and adaptable 
to this instrument, owing to the sat- 
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Americas first 


cello and bass for 
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CHILDREN! 
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Now — teach cello and bass 








Eight-year-old 


junior cello and bass 


four years earlier 


Here are revolutionary new junior 
size cellos and basses . . . authentic 
instruments which are full toned and 
retain all che characteristics of reg- 
ulation sizes. 

Now, every grade school can have 
a complete orchestra . . . a complete 
string ensemble. Even more impor- 
tant, bass and cello players entering 
high school will be trained to play 
as well as other instrumentalists. 


Like all Kay cellos and basses, these 
junior sizes are crackproof, laminated 
construction... guaranteed a full 
year by the factory, built to take many 
years of hard usage. 

See the new Kay junior cello and 
bass at your local music store, or 
write for descriptive folder and 
school prices. Kay Musical Instru- 
ment Company, 1640 Walnut St. 
Chicago 12, Illinois. 


Your favorite dealer can supply you! 





youngsters playing Kay 








isfactory ensemble available on the 
newer models. Few organists have 
experimented enough to discover 
that all early keyboard music, such 
as Handel's two volumes for harpsi- 
chord, together with all other early 
keyboard music written for virginal, 
spinet, harpsichord, and clavier, are 
live and cheerful music, suitable for 
this instrument. In this group, some 
of the composers whose works are 
available to the instrument are Fres- 
cobaldi, Chambonnieres, Couperin, 
Buxtehude, Purcell, Scarlatti, Kuh- 
nau, Mattheson, and Rameau. A 
wealth of material for solo perform- 
ance in itself, and not difficult to 
play. Among the music originally 
written for light organ registration 
without heavy reeds are also more 
than sixteen concertos of Handel 
adaptable to the ensemble registra- 
tion of the electronic organ, together 
with the four concertos arranged 
by Bach from Vivaldi. Contrary to 
the teaching of many organ teachers 
who attempt to teach from insufh- 
ciently edited editions and who be- 
lieve these should be played on full 
organ, the concertos of Bach were 
originally written for strings. Hence 
they are adaptable to the ensemble 
registration of the electronic organ. 
In the case of Handel’s Concertos, 
these were written for a light regis- 
tration because of the composer's 
belief that heavy reeds should not 
be included in his organ. In his time 
it was difficult to obtain servicing 
of heavy reeds, which are inclined 
to be easily affected by climatic 
conditions and get out of tune. 
Electrotones can be tuned, and 
once regulated need no further ad- 
justment, for most of them operate 
on the principle of radio tubes, 
which can be easily replaced. 
There are also many other Bach 
works, such as the six trio sonatas 
or pieces from instrumental move- 
ments from the Cantatas. All these 
are of varying grades, from accom- 
paniment with solo to such techni- 
cally difficult pieces as the Toccata 
sinfonia, “We Thank Thee, God,” 
which sound well on this ensemble 
of a well-voiced electronic organ. 
Adagio movements and other ex- 
cerpts, as well as complete numbers, 
can be chosen for practice, concert, 
and teaching, from the six sonatas 
of Mendelssohn, the Trois Chorals 
and complete organ works of Caesar 
Franck. Many of these are also suit- 
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able to the church service, even 
though they retain the standard 
quality of a concert piece. We can 
also select repertoire from the more 
than twenty organ sonatas of Rhein- 
berger and Sir Edward Elgar and 
more than twenty organ works of 
Camille Saint Saéns. Franck and 
Louis Vierne wrote pieces for har- 
monium which are also suitable for 
light registration electrotones. These 
are only a few of the composers 
whose names can be represented in 
the repertoire for the instrument in 
solo performance, Public libraries 
of large cities carry most of these, 
so an organist can try them out 
before deciding to add these num- 
bers to his permanent repertoire. 
New and more efficient editions of 
these works are constantly being 
issued, which makes teaching and 
individual study easier. 

We also have many worthy com- 
positions of living composers which 
are here to stay and have been 
published since 1940. To mention 
a few: “Pastoral,” Darius Milhaud; 
“Fantasia,” Maekelberghe; “The 
Chinese Boy and the Bamboo 
Flute,” Spencer; “From the Swiss 
Mountains,” William Wentzel. With 
the exception of Maekelberghe’s 
“Fantasia,” which requires a sound 
knowledge of piano technique to 
perform, these compositions are in- 
teresting harmony and not difficult 
to play. To any organist in doubt 
as to the music best adapted to the 
electronic organ as a solo instru- 
ment, or for accompaniment, it is 
suggested that he make himself fa- 
miliar with the complete literature 
available for organ by obtaining 
from music store or library a com- 
plete history of organ repertoire. He 
can also do extended reference work 
by gaining a reading knowledge of 
these works. This will not only aid 
in the organist’s ability to select the 
correct music for his own playing 
style and instrument, but will within 
a period of months greatly improve 
his sight-reading ability. 

Pedal technique for the electronic 
organ is the same as that for a pipe 
organ. A good brief and basic pedal 
study technique has been prepared 
for organ by Flor Peeters. Others 
have been written by Dickenson, 
Gleason, and (most technical of all) 
Jeanne Demessieux. 

It is only logical that the larger 
works of the Bach type, which must 
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The Band Book of the Year!! 
CAPTAIN DARCY'S 


CEREMONIAL BAND BOOK 


A “must” for every bandmaster! 


Compiled—Edited—Arranged By 
CAPT. THOMAS F. DARCY, JR. 


The MASTER KEY tells what to play for various dignitaries and when to 
play it. For the authentic music for every type of ceremony or special 
event of any nature, you simply can’t go wrong with this amazing and 
really different band book. 


For further details ask your local dealer, or write direct for reference 
Bb Cornet Book. 
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COOL WATER—SSA arr. by Harry R. Wilson............ .25 
Band arr. by David B ee Full 3.50 Sym. 5.00 

CLANCY LOWERED THE BOOM-—SATB, TTBB arr. by Harry R. Wilson... -20 
(March Novelty) Band arr. by David Bennett....... Full 1.25 Sym. 2.00 
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THE BEATITUDES—H. R. Wilson—SATB (U panied) . Silat — 
FIVE RESPONSES—M. Whitney—Combined Choirs 0. cccsssmnsemnmnenensenmnnennnnnnnne 0 1B 
HOLY LORD OF SABAOTH—R. Williams—SATB........ e ita eee ; nee 
900 MILES (American Folk Song)—Arr. M. Whitney—SATB . Ra Ne nM sicko ae 
THE JORDAN ROAD (Anthem)—F. F. Swift—SATB on Peg Wee 18 
O LAMB OF GOD (Anthem)—F. F. Swift—SATB sisi decide eit Saba ree 18 
OLE CHISHOLM TRAIL (American Folk Song)—Arr. M. Matteson—SATB-TTBB See 
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Full Sym. 
ALPINE FANTASY (Trio for Horns or Saxophones) By Erik Leidzén 6.00 8.50 
BRASS PAGEANTRY (Concert March) By A. E. Ostling 3.50 5.00 
LADY OF THE LAKE (Clarinet solo with band dadneaniane 
By G. T. Jones... : 3.00 4.50 
THE LITTLE MAJORETTE (March) Arr. David Bennett 1.00 : 
NOCTURNE By T. F. Darcy, Jr. : 2.50 3.50 
WHISTLER’S MOTHER-IN-LAW (Novelty) By G. T. Jones 3.00 4.50 
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LARGHETTO—From Concerto Grosso Opus 6 No. 12 Basic Set 2.00 
By George F. Handel Full Set 3.00 
Orchestrated by Ernest E. Harris Full Score 1.25 


BOURNE, 


799 SEVENTH AVENUE 


INC. 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 











V Musical Learning 
A Guide to Child Growth 


to assure MUSICAL GROWTH 
and a SUCCESSFUL SEASON... 


1 check these 


New Publications 


V A Counterpoint Manual by Dr. Ernest Kanitz 
Fundamental Techniques of Polyphonic Writing 


A “streamlined” text explaining the extension of tradi- 
tional counterpoint into contemporary, linear, “free” coun- 
terpoint . .. While reviewing basic principles, this new 
book supplies fresh material essential to anyone who 
wishes to bring his understanding of counterpoint com- 
pletely up-to-date. Based upon the author’s thirty years 
of experience as one of our most eminent composers and 
teachers... Dr. Kanitz is associate professor of music at 
the University of Southern California and will hold the 
“Alchin” chair in musical composition this summer. $2.00 


by Marion Flagg 


Anew book for teachers which bridges the gap between the 
older techniques of school music instruction and the mod- 
ern objective of enriching the child’s musical experience. A 
completely practical text presenting specific classroom 
procedures. Explains methods of developing real musical 
understanding and skill in ways which are more meaning- 
ful to the child and which afford greater personal satis- 
faction ...A brilliant contribution to professional 
knowledge and power, definitely of pioneer calibre —fresh, 
revealing, helpful—this new guide should be in the hands 
of every superintendent, principal, music supervisor and 
general classroom teacher. $2.75 


v Lincoln Lyrics Poems by Edwin Markham 


Music by George Frederick McKay 


“That All Men May Aspire” 


This new choral suite for mixed voices is an unusual “first 
edition”. The poems by Edwin Markham never before 
have appeared in print. The score is marked by originality, 
force and charm — beautifully expressive in its relation to 
the significant theme —a new landmark in American choral 
music. $1.60 


C. C. Birchard & Company 


285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts 



























be executed on full and which have 
many parts interweaving in elabo. 
rate design, should be left to the 
larger instruments, such as a three- 
or four-manual pipe organ. For this 
type of thing cannot be effectively 
performed on even a_two-manual 
pipe organ. Still there is a wealth of 
actual organ music available for solo 
performance, teaching, and accom- 
paniment which is more practical 
and possible than most people 
realize, 

Recently the electronic organ has 
been used in Town Hall in New 
York City in a concert with harpsi- 
chord and strings. Music given in- 
cluded concertos of Handel and 
Bach and sonatas of Mozart for 
string players. These instruments 
have also been used with symphony 
orchestras and in the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Auditorium. 

The University of California at 
Los Angeles has given several con- 
certs using the organ as orchestral 
accompaniment to Mozart concertos. 
While the organ used was a four- 
manual instrument, the registration 
used was soft strings and diapason 
tone which matched the timbre of 
piano tone. This tone coloring is 
also available on most electrotones. 

With all these points in mind, a 
future for the electronic organ as 
a solo and concert instrument as 
well as one which can be used for 
home, teaching, church, school and 
accompaniment is being established, 
and the electronic organ is finding 
a permanent place in _ musical 
America. 





DUNHAM 


(Continued from page 15) 


In college musical curricula there 
is an insistence on a preponderance 
of academic subjects to assure a 
“broad general education.” This 
may total anywhere from 40 per 
cent to 60 per cent. Much might 
be said in defense of such a plan. 
Indeed, the musician of the past has 
been justifiably criticized for his nar- 
row specialized training. Neverthe- 
less, the fact must be apparent that 
the greater the academic demands 
the less must be the professional 
preparation in a field that requires 
highly developed skills and knowl- 
edge. Including a large amount of 
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liberal arts work and at the same 
time training a student for a musical 
career can be balanced only by 
lengthening the time necessary to 
earn a degree. 

Applied music presents a definite 
challenge to the college music de- 
partment. It raises the fundamental 
question of technic, especially on the 
instrumental side of the picture. 
There is an increasing tendency 
among musicians to discount this 
problem. One man tells me that it 
is important to acquire only such 
technic as shall prepare for ade- 
quate musical expression, and that 
this should be our sole concern. 
Such an attitude seems to me to 
imply the training of students to 
acquire only a superficial ability to 
get over the notes well enough to 
play some of the literature. To me 
it would, if generally accepted, lead 
to the exploitation of more or less 
fluent sight readers whose command 
of artistic performance must be very 
limited to say the least. Is this what 
we want in the future professional 
world? 


Misconceptions 


Musical theory might come under 
scrutiny when an evaluation of col- 
lege music is made. College students 
who elect music do so under various 
influences. Some believe it to be a 
“snap” course. Others have been led 
to believe they have some special 
aptitude. Since there is little of a 
selective nature in the registration 
of students. it is inevitable that there 
are many who have little or no 
genuine musical ability. In theory, 
the inclusion of these weak students 
causes serious handicaps for the good 
students in the frequently over-large 
classes, Teachers of theory are them- 
selves selected with a view to getting 
a difficult task assigned to the per- 
son who seems to have the necessary 
qualifications. This subject is really 
the one which requires the most 
efficient teacher available. It is not 
sufficient to teach students to write 
progressions of a series of rules. The 
true purpose is to reveal to them the 
elements of beauty in music and to 
give them the opportunity to find 
ways of their own to create such 
beauty. Musical literacy is of course 
essential, but a harmony course 
which is focused on mere correct 
Progressions misses the true objective 
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Here is a thoroughly proven instru- 
mental course that speeds teaching, 
holds the beginner's interest, 
encourages sight reading, and auto- 
matically develops good articula- 
tion, precision and proper phrasing. 

Rhythm is the foundation of this 
modern course. That’s why it starts 
with the quarter note. Rhythmic 
exercises and tuneful melodies help 
and inspire the student. All keys 
are taught, thus equipping the 
student for orchestra and band. 


Thousands praise this new meth- 
od, too, because all the various 
courses are co-ordinated. Clarinet 
players, for example, maintain a 
parallel rate of progress with those 
studying the cornet, flute, drum 
or other instruments. Be sure to 
examine this unusual instrumental 
course at your first opportunity. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write Boosey & Hawkes, Lynbrook, 
New York. 


Boosey... Hawkes 
Justrumental Course 


Edited by JOSEPH SKORNICKA 


For private 
or class 
instruction 


Books available for all instruments . 90c each. 
Teacher's Manual . 90c 




















VOLKWEIN’S 
MODERN WAY METHOD 


A Basic Method for Band and Orchestra Instruments 


By L. J. DIPPOLITO 


MODERN WAY METHOD is used by many Schools. Without 
this method only a Genius could accomplish such phenominal 
results in a short time. With the MODERN WAY METHOD, it 
becomes quite simple. Every melody and exercise is original. 
Simplified chart is included in each book so that any student can 
learn the fingering easily and quickly. 

The first part of the method is in unison and the second part is 
harmonized, containing little pieces. Several pages for individual 
practice are included. THE MODERN WAY METHOD can be 
used effectively for individual or class instruction. All parts can 
be played in any combination of band or orchestra instruments. 
SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS use SUCCESSFUL METHODS. 
MODERN WAY METHOD HAS PROVED SUCCESSFUL. 
JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. SEND FOR COPIES TODAY. 
SPECIFY PARTS WANTED. 


INSTRUMENTATION 
1st Violin (solo) Eb Bass 
Ist Violin Obbligato Drums 
2nd Violin Obbligato Piano-Conductor and Manual 
2nd Violin (Accp.) C Flute 
Viola Oboe 
Cello C Saxophone 


Solo Bb Clarinet 
2nd Bb Clarinet 
Eb Alto Saxophone 


String Bass 
Solo Bb Trumpet 
2nd Trumpet 


Horns in F Bb Saxophone 
Horns in Eb Bassoon 
Trombone Bass Clef Bass Clarinet 
Baritone Bass Clef Db Piccolo 


Baritone Treble Clef 
BBb Bass (bass cief) 


Eb Clarinet 
Alto Clarinet 


Piano Conductor and Manual $2.00 Other Parts 75¢ each 


Send for Complete Catalog of Volkwein Publications 


VOLKWEIN BROS., INC. 


Music Publishers 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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> of musical algebra with little rela- 
M° tion to performance or musical com- 
° prehension. Much could be said 
~ about ear training and sight reading. 
, My own feeling is that a lamentable 
> percentage of our musicians, student 
» and professional alike, have ears 
> totally lacking in perception and 
> discrimination on even an elemen- 
° tary level. As to sight reading, prob- 
~ ably the less said the better. 
. Heads of music departments ought 
, to be, first of all, thorough musicians 
» completely trained and experienced, 
> with a broad knowledge of the many 
> fields of music. Otherwise their selec- 
© tion of staff members can scarcely 
° be based on anything but superficial 
~ judgment. Whereas the first question 
~ asked an applicant is so commonly 
, how many degrees he has, it should 
> be a request to play (or sing) some 
» composition in his repertoire. Many 
» will disagree with this contention, 
> but the list of qualifications should 
© read performance, musicianship, per- 
° sonality, and training—in this order. 
° This analysis of music in colleges 
, may sound severe in the extreme, 
i but many of the best musicians of 
> my acquaintance will agree with 
> most of it and have subscribed to it 
> in effect. Now let us look at the 
» conservatory. 





A Serious Difficulty 


Conservatories are faced with a 
» serious difficulty—they are obliged 
p to make the project pay its way. 
> This obligates them to assembling 
° the best teachers available at various 
’ levels of remuneration and efficiency. 
~ Good musicians resent paying over 
wi, about half the fees of the students | 
» to the institution. Many of these | 
» schools have had to make concessions 
» to their traditional policies even to 
> the extent of offering dancing, dra- 
Wo matics, and popular music, In some 
° cases well-established standards have 
~ been lowered noticeably, with a con- 
, sequent lessening of prestige. 

> The assembling of a series of 
» studios under one head has many 
» disadvantages which have led to the 
elimination of some and to the loss 
of position in the musical world in 
the case of many others. Conserva- 
tories have been obliged to offer 
degrees in music. This has been done 
either by adding special academic 
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affiliation. In the former case it has 
been almost impossible to secure 
persons whose place in the academic 
world is altogether satisfactory. In 
the latter case there have often ap- 
peared all kinds of complications. 

Performance of a high standard 
has always been the chief aim of 
the conservatory. As a consequence, 
these institutions have turned out 
a long line of fine singers and play- 
ers whose names are legend in the 
profession. In theory and solfeggio 
too, their records have been gen- 
erally commendable. But their grad- 
uates have been, first and last, mu- 
sicians with little general education. 
Naturally, the college men have re- 
garded them as specialists in a very 
narrow field. It is not at all surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the number of 
first-class conservatories of music has 
shrunk to a few who still carry on 
with distinction despite an up-hill 
battle for their very life. 


Honest Appraisal 


The foregoing is a picture of the 
two camps into whose keeping is 
entrusted the training of the future 
professional musicians of America. 
Some of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of each type of training have 
been mentioned. It should be under- 
stood that there are many college 
music departments and many con- 
servatories that are first-class institu- 
tions. How unfortunate that there 
seems to be some rift dividing the 
two! So often we hear college men 
belittle the conservatory people as 
“narrow and_ technical specialists 
without much culture.” And, on the 
other hand, the conservatory may 
term their opponents “intellectual 
snobs and half-baked musicians.” 
How ridiculous and how destructive 
such childish attitudes really are! 

There is a place for both types of 
musical training. What is needed is 
an honest appraisal by each protag- 
onist of his own position and re- 
sponsibility. The colleges need to 
find out if the accusations of super- 
ficiality and lack of professional 
standards are justified. Conserva- 
tories must take the chip from their 
shoulders and devise methods to 
bring their all-around program into 
line. 

_ Conventions of organized profes- 
sional groups, such as NASM, the 
MTNA, and the MENC can and 
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EVERY MUSIC DEPARTMENT NEEDS 


tHe Strobocoun 


...the amazing assistant that will do 
all these things accurately and effi- 
ciently, without your ir aglomcerh 
Saves teaching time while actually 
improving performance of individ- 
uals or groups who are using it. Used 
by leading high schools, universities 
and music conservatories. For more 
information, send for Stroboconn 
folder. You'll appreciate the im- 
portance of the assistance a 
Stroboconn can give you. 
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National Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Miami High School, Miami, Florida. 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
Whiting High School, Whiting, Indiana. 
Metropolitan Opera Assn., New York, N. Y. 
Joliet Township High School, Joliet, Illinois. 
Little Rock High School, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Lutcher Stark Boys Band, Inc., Orange, Texas. 
National Broadcasting Co., New York, N.Y. 
U.S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 
DeLand High School, De Land, Florida. 
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New FILLMORE Celeases 


Attention | TEACHERS OF YOUNG SCHOOL BANDS 
. Om it is / 


TRANSITION BAND BOOK No .2 
by LEON V. METCALF 


The Fillmore Transition Band Book No. 2 is 
a first repertory band book containing 
thirty very easy tunes. Many of the com- 
positions are works of real merit. The har- 
monies are interesting and satisfying to 
the student and teacher. Be one of the 
first to examine and use this elementary 
collection. Send for a free cornet part. 

Books Are Published For All Band 

Instruments 
Price, Each Band Book, 40¢ 
Conductor (Half) Score, $1.00 
Piano Accomp., 75¢ 


BREATH CONTROL 


AND TUNING AND INTONATION STUDIES 
For All Wind Instrument Players 


ruonttomon by HAROLD W. RUSCH 


BREATH CONTROL ALFRED BARTO 


AND It's A New Collection For All Wind 
TUNING ano INTONATION STUDIES Instrument Players 
FoR 
WIND INSTRUMENT PLAYERS 


SOLOISTS 
BAND ano ORCHESTRA 
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A most important work for individual or 
group training in breath control, pitch dis- 
crimination, tone and intonation. 

Order an approval copy for your particu- 
lar wind instrument, and if a teacher, to 
order all books for trial. 
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Bb Treble Eb Treble 
F Treble Conductor 
C Treble Db Treble 
Bass Clef 
Price, Conductor, $1.25 
Seve All Other Books, 75¢ Each 
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Football Band Releases 


THE GRAND PIANO SKIT 
by James L. Tarver 

Formation of Grand Piano on field—65 
Players supplemented by junior players to 
form the keyboard. 

Price, Band (Full set of parts): $2.00 
VICTORY CHANT by Harold W. Rusch 

This chant equally effective for football, 
basketball or other team sports events. 

Full Band: $1.25 


MOODY CONTRASTS by Ira F. Vail 
A Modern Rhythm Concert Number. 


Full Band, $4.50; Symphonic Band, $6.50 


SOUNDS FROM TREASURE ISLE 
by Geo. E. Brenner 


Valse Solo for Cornet or Trumpet. 
Fuii Bend, $2.59; Cornet and Piano, 90¢ 








CLARINET IMPROMPTU—Bb Clarinet Solo by R. D. Wilber 
(On the Blues Style) Price, Bb Clarinet & Piano: $1.00 
CARINO Bb Clarinet Solo by Leon V. Metcalf 
Price, Bb Clarinet and Piano: 75¢ 
WHAM DOODLE—Quintet by Deke Moffitt 
Quintet (Novelty Rhythm Number) for Four Bb Clarinets, Bass Clarinet and Wire Brushes 
on Snare Drum or Old Suitcase. 
Price, Quintet with Score: $1.50 
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should be clearing houses for so 
many of our subjects of controversy, 
Generally, these conferences result 
in the utterance of many words 
about many things. These remarks 
may serve to enlighten those who 
hear or read them, to exploit per- 
sonal erudition, or to tell us how 
well we are doing. Seldom does any 
matter come up that may arouse 
discussion which will excite anybody 
to action. Words are well enough. 
All of us enjoy having our virtues 
exploited. Few of us like to hear our 
shortcomings. The matter elaborated 
in this paper is one of the sore spots 
which is inevitably “hush-hush” in 
public. Isn’t it about time that we 
concerned ourselves with our mu- 
sical heirs? Shall we continue to 
wrangle over our differences in whis- 
pers while we know perfectly well 
that there is a large amount of abso- 
lutely bad teaching of music going 
on, sometimes with the sanction of 
membership in a national organiza- 
tion which ought to have decent 
standards and insist on their main- 
tenance? These are real issues and 
will remain such unless we get to- 
gether in sincerity and improve con- 
ditions which perpetuate music’s 
sveatest threat—the mediocrity which 
permeates the profession throughout 
this entire country of ours. 
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of major and minor. This gives the 
teacher of the stringed instrument 
something on which to work. It is 
my belief that the harmonic sense 
is there, and that all one need do is 
to call the student’s attention to this 
fact. 

Accordingly, the instructor can 
begin to draw out this harmonic 
sense. The student should be taught 
to distinguish major triads from 
minor triads. He should be taught 
to sing major and minor triads. You 
might ask why chords should be 
taught before intervals. The ques- 
tion is easily explained by Example 
3. If F-sharp and A-sharp can imply 
two chords, one major and the other 
minor, it is possible that other 
chords could also be implied. The 
only stable sound in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century music is a 
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chord. A melody should be played, 
and at its completion the student 
should sing the triad implied by the 
last note. Carrying this idea further, 
it will not be long before the stu- 
dent will be listening for chords 
within the phrase. It is obvious that 
if the melody is good music it will 
imply correct chord progression, The 
more the student senses harmony, 
the more his intonation will be af- 
fected, because a harmonic inter- 
locking system is developed. It is 
not, however, necessary for the stu- 
dent to learn the names of the 
chords at this early age. It seems to 
me that the instructor can build 
this into the student by playing the 
correct implied harmonies in con- 
nection with the various elementary 
drills in string pedagogy. 

Let us, for practical purposes, ap- 
ply Rameau’s analysis of the scale 
to teaching the student to play the 
major and minor scales. Examples 5 
and 6 played one after the other 
will construct the tonic chord. Fol- 
low Example 6 with Example 7. 
The teacher will play the accompani- 
ment as the student plays the scale. 
At first, the instructor may play the 
dotted half-notes of the scale with 
the student; but later on, in other 
scales, he will play just the left hand 
and the quarter-notes in the right 
hand. The intonation of each note 
of the scale will be controlled by the 
harmonic background. 

In Examples g and 10 the class 
may be divided, and the blending of 
each part will again be determined 
by the harmonic background played 
by the instructor. Examples 10 and 
11 illustrate the descending major 
scale. Example 12 illustrates the use 
of non-harmonic tones in the ascend- 
ing and descending major scale. Ex- 
amples 13, 14, and 15 illustrate ways 
in which the melodic minor scale, 
ascending and descending, may be 
presented. 

In conclusion, the following de- 
ductions should be established by 
this discussion: 

1. For the beginning student on 
a stringed instrument, support his 
intonation with a harmonic back- 
ground found in equal temperament 
tuning. 

2. The so-called compromising in- 
tonation should be presented when 
the student is more advanced, both 
technically and in his knowledge of 
music literature. 
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opment of a well-rounded instru- 
mentalist. Many directors will agree 
that upon entering the orchestra and 
band the student lacking in ensem- 
ble experience suddenly becomes 
aware of an interest build-up to a 
big let-down. This is the reason why 
many outstanding performers in our 
high schools do not remain members 
of the orchestra and band. Others 
discontinue musical studies entirely. 
This is the tragic situation in many 
schools year after year. The medi- 


ocre player will remain in the large 
group because his weakness of per- 
formance is covered up by the un- 
musical performance of the group. 
The mature player is wasting his 
time. 

The plague of ensembles function- 
ing only at contest time is a definite 
and far too common weakness in 
many of our instrumental music ed- 
ucation courses of study. Six, eight, 
or ten weeks prior to the contest 
date there is a mad rush for ensem- 
ble music and first-chair players to 
complete the instrumentation, Play- 
ers below the second chair are not 
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invited to participate. ‘he notes and 
rhythm are set, and that is the ex- 
tent of preparation. The contest ad- 
judicator’s criticism is, “You should 
play music; the notes and rhythm 
only guide you.” The contestants do 
not understand what he means. 
Therein lies the answer to in- 
adequate and superficial training. 
Therein lies the reason why student 
musicians graduate from high school 
and college and pack their instru- 
ments in moth balls along with their 
diplomas. 

Ensembles are a vital and intricate 
part of the total program of instruc- 
tion. ‘They enhance the understand- 
ing of and joy in music. They are 
simply and honestly another step in 
the learning process. 

The cynic will look upon these 
ideas as wishful thinking, but ac- 
tions speak louder than words. When 
well-organized and carefully followed 
through, the ensemble phase of 
training has paid lasting dividends 
and orchestral and band _perform- 
ance standards have reached new 
musical heights. Incidentally, you 
will also discover an alive and inter- 
ested community surrounding the 
total instrumental music program. 

In conclusion, let me say that the 
ensemble movement will succeed in 
any school situation. The secret is 
to begin early in the learning proc- 
ess. Easy duets and trios can be 
studied in the first year. At this early 
stage students will be eager to ac- 
cept the ensemble idea. It is not 
unnatural for the student to want 
to dodge his daily practice. Ensem- 
bles provide the human element to 
challenge one’s ability and this is 
one of our greatest motivating forces. 
Boys and girls are the same the world 
over, Give them a challenge and 
they will measure up. 
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ments of interest, musical beauty, 
and/or technical mastery far above 
average that caused them to be ac- 
cepted for a playing while others 
that lacked these components in 
whole or in part were not. At this 
point I can hear the anguished 
howls from all those composers (my- 
self included) who did not win prize 
contests, but who are convinced that 
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their score was head and shoulders 
above all the others! 

One shining exception comes to 
mind in this matter of non-perform- 
ance stipulation: in the Juillard 
School of Music publication com- 
petitions, now regrettably suspended, 
entering composers were requested to 
append a list of performances of the 
submitted work, which would indi- 
cate that both the total number of 
hearings and the calibre of the per- 
forming organizations were seriously 
taken into consideration by the 
judging committee. This is as it 
should be, provided always that the 
same standard of technical efficiency 
and general musical content is ap- 
plied to each and every entry regard- 
less of the number of performances 
with which each is credited. 

Commissions offer a slightly better 
solution to the composer’s financial 
problems, although not all com- 
posers receive them, and those who 
do could certainly not live solely on 
such proceeds. Whereas most prize 
contests seem designed to uncover 
new talent, commissions are a prac- 
tical means of furthering already 
established writers, bespeaking ap- 
probation of the composer’s past 
work and confidence in his future 
compositions, Here the composer 
does not have to gamble; he usually 
receives in advance ample recom- 
pense for his labors, plus the certain 
knowledge that his new work will be 
performed. More than this no com- 
poser can ask! Commissions imply 
deadlines, but this rarely causes the 
recipient any discomfort, as_ fre- 
quently his best work is done under 
some degree of pressure. The not 
inconsiderable fact that, say, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
Koussevitzky will perform his work 
more than compensates for the tri- 
fling hardship of getting his music 
done by a specified time. The prin- 
cipal drawback of commissions is 
that they are not bestowed on 
enough different composers, but are 
generally passed out to a small 
handful of men, some of whom are 
seldom in acute need of the money 
involved. 

A rather disturbing thought now 
intrudes itself: Why have prize con- 
tests and give commissions when so 
very few such honored scores are 
ever played more than once or twice? 
Of what use is it to dangle the 
tempting bait of $1,000 before our 
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composers when the winning score 
will in all likelihood be heard but 
a single time? Why commission a 
composer to expend an incalculable 
amount of time and energy in writ- 
ing a work that may be premiered 
with fanfares but will then most 
likely be politely but definitely 
shelved? Hard-pressed as _ serious 
composers are in matters financial, 
I am sure the majority of them, if 
given a choice between $1,000 and 
one performance and $200 and five 
performances, would unhesitatingly 





choose the latter. If our musical or- 
ganizations are going to give com- 
missions and awards to the Ameri- 
can composer to stimulate his crea- 
tive work and at the same time see 
to it that some form of monetary 
reward also comes his way, could 
they not also expend just a little of 
that zeal and energy in demanding 
and securing a second, a fifth, a tenth 
performance of the many new scores 
thus brought into being? Everyone 
concerned with the whole problem 
needs to campaign vigorously and 
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untiringly against the “premiere 
mania” that has afflicted so many of 
our conductors. The need to stamp 
out the arbitrary and vicious practice 
of certain conductors of refusing 
even to consider a score that has 
been played, regardless of its worth, 
is imperative. In a country that pro- 
fesses to be democratic in its art and 
culture as well as its politics this is 
an unthinkable situation, yet it not 
only exists but is actually condoned 
by those that have the power to 
rectify it—the managing boards and 





trustees. Until this situation is cor- 
rected the composer will continue to 
be victimized by conductors whose 
sole apparent interest in the new 
music they perform is the prestige 
and publicity such performances 
bring them. 

A survey of the fate (meaning 
neglect) of American prize-winning 
and commissioned scores would, I 
am quite sure, cause amazement and 
dismay to those who sincerely con- 
cern themselves with the economic 
problems of the serious American 
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It should shed consider- 
able and penetrating light on the 
merits of such means of stimulating 
and rewarding creative effort—a mat- 
ter that has yet to be solved in a 
dignified and satisfactory manner for 
the composer. 


composer. 
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dure and some knowledge of prin- 
ciples that control pianistic behavior 
in making learning adjustments 
should have been assimilated during 
the studio lesson over a period ot 
four years. According to Dewey, it 
is a great pedagogical fallacy that a 
person learns only the particular 
thing he is studying at the- time. 
Collateral learning takes place which 
includes enduring attitudes, whether 
they are good or bad. The student 
is advised to enroll in a couple of un- 
related classes in psychology, which 
has little immediate bearing on 
piano teaching. Occasionally he en- 
rolls in a methods class; this too will 
have only remote application, since 
it is disassociated from the learning 
situation. 

A student who gives only an hour 
a day to practice is not attempting 
to be a recitalist, but we believe he 
represents the type the teacher will 
enroll most frequently. Such a stu- 
dent could be initiated into his stud- 
ies by experimenting with musical 
effects. Good music within his abil- 
ity is very important, since interest 
must be maintained and a success- 
ful performance achieved as early 
as possible. The whole study be- 
comes a project in aesthetics. Inter- 
ests and attitudes are of real concern 
if experiences are to be educative. 
Growth and understanding by dis- 
cussion of the music being studied 
will extend central meanings and 
increase interest. Help in developing 
attitudes of self-criticism while mak- 
ing music under guidance must take 
place. From his experiments at mu- 
sic-making, aural discrimination and 
motor skill will result. And finally, 
a musical performance of his piece 
will be possible because learning 
has been nurtured in a favorable en- 
vironment. It is important to notice 
that the entire performance act is 
learned as a whole. 

In order to shorten the “plateau” 
which almost inevitably occurs after 
the initial spurt in the study of a 
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piece, it is often advisable to change 
emphasis. More attention to syn- 
chronizing the motor pattern with 
the musical pattern might be the 
solution. 

Further consideration of the me- 
lodic trajectory can be given. For in- 
stance, the location of the climax 
might be pointed out; it might be 
noted how resistance is built at this 
place; attention might be directed 
to the manner in which the counter- 
point or harmony supports the re- 
sistance for the climax; and then a 
review of harmonic tensions might 
be used for reinforcement, to add 
interest and assist in developing 
musicianship. 

The Weber-Fechnor psycho-physi- 
ological law may be cited as show- 
ing that the intensity of reaction 
does not vary as the intensity of 
stimulus. Practically, this means that 
the difference between very low and 
medium intensities appears to be 
much greater to our ear than does 
the difference between medium and 
high intensities. A college student 
will be interested in consulting his 
references on the above-mentioned 
law. Of course such concomitant 
learning is presented merely inci- 
dentally, but the student’s interest 
will be maintained, since his study 
of music is linked with other studies. 

Since loudness of sound depends 
on both intensity and pitch, a dy- 
namic apparatus (dynameter) for 
reference, calibrated to measure a 
true piano, a true fortissimo, and so 
on, which would serve the pianist for 
dynamics as does the metronome for 
tempo, might be constructed and 
sold by piano makers, 


Suggested Remedies 


Another point that may help 
maintain enthusiasm and_ shorten 
the learning “plateau” is the study 
of relationships between gestures and 
phrasing in performance. 

Enumerating the defects in train- 
ing piano teachers is far easier than 
suggesting remedial measures. A lit- 
tle reflection, however, may prove 
helpful. 

The major pianist as a teacher ap: 
pears to be a problem to himself, 
because society tends to place music 
apart from other subjects. Usually 
he is not expected to be as well-in- 
formed in matters of the “market- 
place” as are the engineer, the law- 
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yer, and other professional men. 

It has been suggested that cognate 
studies, such as psychology and phys- 
ics, frequently publish results of ex- 
periments that would be of value to 
the musician. His training should 
prepare him to examine such exper- 
iments. The physician, the lawyer, 
and other professional men are so 
equipped after graduation from col- 
lege. From the accumulation of evi- 
dence, it appears that the young pro- 
fessional piano teacher and artist 
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But just try sailing into the office, 
banging on the desk and saying, 
“I’ve told you time after time not 
to book my concerts so close to- 
gether. I refuse to appear more than 
every other day!” I can promise you 
you won’t appear nearly that often, 
if your manager has his way! 

We have all heard of artists who 
have had phenomenal tours and 
bookings for several seasons and 
then suddenly fallen out of sight. 


The reasons for this are not, as pub- 
lic opinion so often maintains, be- 
cause the person has lost his voice 
(or forgotten how to play an instru- 
ment). I do not believe that once a 
musician has reached a certain stat- 
ure—barring serious accidents—his 
art is a thing that comes and goes 
and cannot be depended upon. The 
answer is usually managerial difh- 
culty, and nine times out of ten 
means that the manager has found 
that person too difficult to handle. 
Another artist proves more coopera- 
tive and, human nature being what 
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it is, he gets first pick of the concerts. 

My advice to young performers, 
therefore, is to select a manager as 
they would a wife or husband. Give 
the matter serious thought, and 
once the decision has been made, 
have faith and confidence, and do 
everything possible to make the as- 
sociation go pleasantly. Tempera- 
ment is fine, but keep it out of busi- 
ness affairs, and put it into music. 

Many readers will undoubtedly 
think that I have put the manage- 
ments in a lofty position somewhere 
between czars of the music world 
and the Lord Almighty. There is 
just as much to be said on behalf of 
advising managers how to get along 
with artists. It can easily be argued 
that without great artists, a man- 
ager’s business will quickly disap- 
pear, and that a musician without 
temperament is not worth the pow- 
der to blow him up. Therefore, the 
manager should handle the artist 
with kid gloves, as great ones do not 
grow on trees to be had for the 
picking. 

In this series, I have undertaken 
to advise young performers, and 
consequently have let managers off 
easy! However, if any of them would 
like to know my feelings on the sub- 
ject, I am always prepared to oblige 
them! 





KELLY 


(Continued from page 11) 


to him, as they allowed him full 
scope to make all the noise he 
wanted, and it was considerable! 

At Yale, his compositions took on 
a more and more experimental tone, 
and he was greatly assisted by having 
the New Haven Hyperion Theater 
Orchestra play his works as a nov- 
elty. This was practically the last 
time they were heard for a quarter 
of a century. 

It is a clear case of a genius being 
born much ahead of his time. Had 
musicians been trained gradually to 
perform this type of music they 
would have presented it successfully 
to the public. The music is not 
difficult to listen to or to understand, 
but without tremendous preparation 
it still is practically impossible to 
perform, and much more advanced 
than the majority of compositions 
today. Some of the difficulties may 
be appreciated by just looking at the 
scores. Many of them have no key, 
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no rythmic indications, no tempi 
and no bars, as Ives believed that 
full latitude should be allowed the 
performer, 

Upon graduation from Yale, Ives 
decided that he would not take up 
music as a profession, but rather as 
an avocation. This decision may 
have been influenced by the attitude 
of many of his professors and pub- 
lishers, who considered him crazy. 
Although his music had not yet 
realized its full maturity, he had 
already composed works which 
started in one key and ended in 
another, and one which was written 
in four keys all at the same time! 

He was completely undismayed by 
the lack of recognition accorded 
him, and equally unconcerned when 
anyone criticized him for his innova- 
tions. Once when his father observed 
that a piece of music should end in 
the same key in which it started, 
Charles said he failed to see the 
reason. Why should anyone feel he 
had to die in the same house in 
which he was born? 

Today his works are played all 
over the world, and they represent 
a phenomenal output. He has com- 
posed four symphonies, a great num- 
ber of choral works and much 
chamber music, church music, works 
for brass band, dance music, 200 
songs and compositions in quarter- 
tone for orchestra and for two 
pianos. 

Ives always insisted that if pub- 
lishers printed his music they were 
not to pay him dividends, and 
neither were they to accept any 
profits. This effectively squelched 
any interest they may have felt in 
his compositions. 

From time to time, he has 
financed private editions of various 
of his works. In 1922 he published 
privately an album of 114 of his 
songs. These are a strange mixture, 
as according to most critics there 
are some first-rate ones, quite a few 
perfectly terrible ones, and eight 
which even Mr. Ives says are of no 
musical value whatsoever. In a pref- 
ace to the album he says that some 
of them should never be sung as 
they are unsingable! The texts run 
a gamut which leads them from 
Aeschylus, through original lyrics, to 
an ordinary newspaper article. 

I discovered Ives, much to my own 
amazement, when doing research for 
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a group of modern American songs 
for one of my all-American _pro- 
grams. It was soon apparent to me 
that the most modern offerings we, 
as a nationality, had made to the 
world of music were not the most 
recent. After studying two or three 
of the Ives songs I became so much 
interested that I gradually branched 
out to learn more of them, and 
eventually arrived at the point 
where I had enough for a whole 
program. I am proud of being the 
first person ever to give such a 
recital. My favorites, nevertheless, 





are the ones I first learned, possibly 
because they fit in with my environ- 
ment, or strike a particularly senti- 
mental note in my life. These are 
White Gulls, Sick Eagle, Rough 
Winds, and Swimmers. 

Strangely enough, in spite of Mr. 
Ives’s warning, after studying them, 
I do not find them so difficult to sing 
—but how I feel for anyone who has 
to play the accompaniments! 

All of Ives’s compositions have now 
been published at his own expense, 
and can be found at the Library of 
Congress and the New York Public 
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Library. Several recordings of his 
major works have been released. 

Although Ives no longer composes, 
he still works on his scores, but 
cataracts on his eyes and a bad heart 
ailment prevent him from doing 
very much. The scores he works on 
have to be blown up to double 
their size so that he can see them. 
Any operation which would save his 
eyesight is inadvisable because of 
the heart condition. 

Although I have never had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Ives, I do 
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not feel that we are strangers. When 
I first became enthusiastic about his 
songs, I was talking about them one 
night to my husband and some of 
our best friends, including Julian 
Myrick, He was very much interested 
in my reaction, and finally said: 
“Why June, didn’t you know that 
Charles Ives has been my business 
partner ever since 1909?” 

Of course I didn’t, and even now 
it seems impossible to me that the 
composer was one of the presidents 
of an insurance company. Through 
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Mr, Myrick I have been able to have 
indirect contact with the musician. 
His wife, Harmony Twitchell Ives, 
and I correspond frequently. She 
advises me where I can find certain 
manuscripts I want, and has dug 
some “unofficial” ones out of the 
aitic for me. I have no hope that 
Charles Ives will ever dedicate any- 
thing to me, but I am very happy 
to be able to devote a part of myself 
and my singing to the one whom I 
consider the greatest American com- 
poser of them all. 





ROSENBURG 


(Continued from page 25) 


Turning to individual composers, 
it is interesting to note how several 
of the more prominent ones reacted 
to literary stimuli, and how they 
resolved the conflict between the 
older, purely musical conventions 
and the newer demands for emo- 
tional expression. 

Schubert is considered the first of 
the true Romantic school. He de- 
veloped the song into a major musi- 
cal form. His peculiar and rare gift 
for creating melodies of the most 
singable type, which never de- 
scended to the sentimental or the 
obvious, was a determining factor in 
his success. Schubert’s choice of texts 
shows his sympathy with prevailing 
artistic currents. The reaction in 
poetic circles against the formalism 
of eighteenth century verse was prac- 
tically contemporaneous with Schu- 
bert’s time. Yet he chose texts by 
the new school of poets of his own 
language, and also went so far afield 
as to use the words of the universally 
popular Walter Scott. It was natural 
for the Romantic composers from 
Schubert onward to find inspiration 
in Shakespeare’s verses as well as his 
plots. Schubert, however, maintained 
a strict division between his vocal and 
his instrumental compositions, for in 
the latter group he never introduced 
extra-musical ideas. Most of his sym- 
phonies, sonatas, and chamber works 
have a Mozartian flavor; the genius 
possessed by both men for creating 
pure melody without stint being the 
probable reason for this similarity. 
Beethoven was an important in- 
fluence, both personal and artistic, 
in the younger composer’s life, and 
when after several decades of neglect 
Schubert’s true greatness was recog- 
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nized, he joined his two mentors in 
becoming an inspiration for younger 
musicians. 

Schumann extended the relation- 
ship between music and literature in 
several directions. First he found 
the separate, individual song too 
limited in its emotional scope, and 
so he composed song cycles. These 
groups of related compositions did 
not necessarily give the high points 
of a plot, but they did stress the 
emotional climaxes. Schumann and 
his imitators chose texts by the most 
familiar German poets, and thus 
their audiences could enjoy well- 
known poems whose impact had 
been heightened by the addition of 
appropriate music. Schumann also 
gave direction to musical journal- 
ism, for he edited a magazine which 
proclaimed the tenets of Romanti- 
cism as applied to his art. He did not 
separate literary inspiration from his 
instrumental music as wholeheart- 
edly as did Schubert. Two of his 
symphonies have titles indicating 
their content, though in no way can 
they be considered programmatic. It 
is in his piano works that Schumann 
attempts to give tone pictures; he 
abandoned the sonata form for the 
suite, in which he presents pictures 
of nature, scenes from urban life, 
and even complimentary as well as 
acid portraits of his musical con- 
temporaries. Thus Schumann gave 
impetus to a form of music which 
culminated in the symphonic poem, 
the peak of programmatic music of 
this era. 

The interest in the old, which was 
also an element of Romanticism, was 
demonstrated in the work of Men- 
delssohn, not so much in his com- 
positions as in his work as a con- 
ductor, He saw the beauty and 
dignity in the composers of the early 
eighteenth century, who up to that 
time had been almost forgotten. It 
was through his efforts that Bach 
began to be performed in a suitable 
manner. In his own compositions 
Mendelssohn was less daring and less 
interesting than Schumann. Some 
indication of the predominance of 
the song may be gathered from the 
fact that many of Mendelssohn’s 
piano compositions are entitled 
“Song without Words,” thus suggest- 
ing a literary connection without 
giving the actual source. 

By far the most romantic of the 
Romantics was Berlioz. He defied 
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his parents’ ambitions for him to be 
a lawyer, by becoming a musician. 
He fell in love with the theater and 
married a not too capable actress. 
At first he considered her the acme 
of glamor, but later he scorned her 
as the bane of his life. He never 
lost his love for Romantic literature, 
and this became the source of his 
inspiration. Berlioz chose the best 
writings for his musical treatment, 
and thus Vergil, Shakespeare, and 
Goethe each contributed something 





to his development. The composer 
wrote several operas, but his two 
best known, The Damnation of Faust 
and The Trojans, can be performed 
as cantatas with equal effectiveness. 
He also considered the symphony as 
a vehicle for dramatic expression. 
The Fantastic Symphony was con- 
ceived as an overture to a then 
popular melodrama, but as the com- 
position takes almost an hour to 
perform, it is hardly suitable for its 
intended purpose. Again, instead of 
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writing a virtuoso’s showpiece for 
Paganini, Berlioz became more in- 
terested in Byron’s Childe Harold, 
and around it wrote a dramatic 
piece for orchestra and viola solo. 
Besides his activity as composer, he 
wrote much musical and _ literary 
criticism. But Berlioz’ most impor- 
tant contributions were his enlarge- 
ment of the orchestra and his experi- 
ments in giving each instrument a 
new role. Thus he made the or- 
chestra able to produce new tonal 
effects, and thereby convey a larger 
number of emotional and dramatic 
ideas. 

Composers with less talent than 
Berlioz followed his lead and _pro- 
duced numerous works, for both or- 
chestra and solo instruments, which 
attempted to give musical expression 
to ideas that could not be fitted to 
such a task. So their complicated 
scores, loaded with annotations and 
suggestions as to the meaning of 
practically every bar, achieved only 
momentary fame and they, as well 
as their music, are now forgotten. 
Naturally, a reaction was due, but 
Romanticism had not completely 
run its course. And so the return to 
the older methods and 
summed up in the work of Brahms, 
who in many respects carried on the 
traditions of the movement. 

No adequate picture of Brahms 
can be gained by the mere mention 
of his particular use of musical 
forms; some idea of the philosophy 
of the man is also necessary. In some 
respects he was more a traditionalist 
than Beethoven; his symphonies and 
sonatas are written in the classic pat- 
tern, and there is no attempt to in- 
troduce a programmatic element 
into such compositions, Yet Brahms 
manifested three qualities of Ro- 
manticism—love of folk art, interest 
in the old, and choice of the song as 
the vehicle for some of his most 
characteristic music. Many of his 
compositions, especially works for 
smail choruses, are based on old Ger- 
man folk tunes, and he wrote very 
learnedly on slight differences in the 
language and notations in the veri- 
ous copies he used as reference ma- 
terial. Unlike Beethoven, Brahms 
was very much influenced by Bach, 
and his interest in the Classic period 
in music embraced the — several 
schools of composition which _pre- 
ceded and were contemporaneous 
with Bach. As for the song, Brahms 
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chose texts similar in content to 
those employed by his contemporar- 
ies; however, except in a few in- 
stances, he did not attempt to render 
the emotional progress of a plot in 
a song cycle. 

But even all things do 
not give the essence of Brahms’s 
thoughts. It was the death of his 
mother and, many years later, the 
death of his beloved friend, Clara 
Schumann, that brought forth his 
deepest emotional responses. Despite 
his long residence in Catholic impe- 
rial Vienna, Brahms remained a de- 
vout Protestant. ‘Therefore, he reject- 
ed the liturgical text of the requiem 
as unsuitable for a memorial to his 
mother; instead, he arranged suit- 
able Bible quotations to express his 
grief. 

Not only in his religious works, 
but also in several choral composi- 
tions based on the poetry of Schiller, 
Goethe and other German writers, 
Brahms so arranged the material as 
to achieve this sometimes gradual 
and sometimes sudden contrast be- 
tween despair and exultation. Thus 
he found spiritual strength to with- 
stand the disintegration of faith 
which was such a prevalent emotion- 
al tragedy in his day. Brahms was so 
constituted that both in his music 
and in his philosophy he was able to 
mingle time-tested ideas. and meth- 
ods with contemporary fashions. Be- 
cause of his interest in old methods, 
Brahms, despite his unique genius, 
did not inspire younger men to fol- 
low in his footsteps, and others, less 
genuine and less gifted than he, be- 
came heroes to the next generation. 


these 


Romantic Musicians 

The performer as the center of 
musical interest is another manifes- 
tation of the Romantic era. Of 
course the eighteenth century saw 
the temperamental domination of a 
whole line of operatic prima donnas, 
both male and female, and such in- 
strumentalists as Vivaldi and Scar- 
latti commanded enormous follow- 
ings. But in the nineteenth century, 
certain instrumentalists fostered the 
idea that their technical superiority 
was due to supernatural forces. Paga- 
nini did nothing to curtail the ru- 
mor that he was in league with the 
devil. In fact, this story proved to 
be excellent publicity, bringing the 
credulous to his concerts. Since tech- 
nical skill was at a premium, such 








superior performers found that the 
ordinary repertoire did not afford 
enough passages to exhibit their par- 
ticular abilities in full. Thus most 
of these performers became com- 
posers of works of dazzling brilliance 
which had little content beneath the 
shimmering surface; yet these diff- 
cult works are still popular with 
both mature artists and fledglings as 
well as with their audiences. 

There was one such performer, 
who, either because he lacked ex- 
treme virtuosity, or because his mu- 
sical standards were higher than con- 
temporary composer-performers, cre- 
ated a whole literature for the focal 
instrument of his era. This man was 
Frederick Chopin, and in his life he 
personified many aspects of Roman- 
ticism, yet in some instances he 
broke away from prevailing tenden- 
cies. His inspiration was not depend- 
ent on literature for its stimulus, nor 
did he attempt to exploit all forms 
of musical expression. He was con- 
tent with the piano, but he exploit- 
ed the possibilities of this instrument 
as no previous composer had done. 
The piano was not considered mere- 
ly a means of exhibiting the per- 
former’s dexterity, but both instru- 
ment and player must accommodate 
themselves to the emotional content 
of the music. Even in the Etudes, 
which are intended to reveal the dif- 
ficulties of the instrument, Chopin 
produced brief works which are 
highly emotional, In some composi- 
tions he treats the piano as the con- 
veyor of delicate moods, while in 
others its resources are strained seem- 
ingly beyond the capacity of even 
such a versatile instrument, and one 
feels that only the full orchestra 
could give proper brilliance and va- 
riety. This, at least, was the opinion 
of George Sand, and Chopin’s last 
composition was a sonata for cello 
and piano, written in a style quite 
distinct from his earlier works. 
Death prevented the composer from 
showing whether he was entering a 
new phase of expression, and so Cho- 
pin will always remain the preemi- 
nent composer for the piano. 

Perhaps Franz Liszt mav be con- 
sidered the epitome of the Romantic 
musicians. both in his personal life 
and in his career as a performer and 
a composer. From his early youth he 
inspired feminine admiration, and 
in the Byronic tradition he did noth- 
ing to discourge rumors of his un- 
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conventionality. Like less richly 
endowed instrumentalists, Liszt de- 
pended heavily on technical wizard- 
ry for his sensational success, and his 
piano works emphasize this element. 
Far more important that his rhapso- 
dies and his elaborations on popular 
operatic melodies is Liszt’s creation 
of the tone poem, an entirely new 
type of orchestral composition. Cre- 
ated under the overwhelming liter- 
ary impact of Romanticism, it at- 
tempted to tell a story without the 
use of action, as in opera or ballet, 
and without the use of words, as in 
the song, cantata, or oratorio. Nor 
was this new creation anything like 
a programmatic symphony, such as 
Beethoven’s Pastoral. Liszt aban- 
doned the sonata form, though he 
did use four subdivisions of varying 
tempi. Like other composers of the 
period, Liszt endeavored not to give 
a literal musical translation of a 
story, but rather to suggest its emo- 
tional content. For his subjects the 
composer chose poems by the most 
representative authors of Romantic 
Literature, men such as Byron and 
Lamartine. Nor was Liszt unaffected 
by universal desire to link music and 
poetry. Taking a cue from Beetho- 
ven no doubt, he composed a series 
of four tone poems based on 
Goethe’s Faust, climaxing the cycle 
with a choral setting of one of the 
most philosophical passages in the 
drama. 

With Liszt we come to the climax 
of Romantic music, Of course cer- 
tain elements persisted in the work 
of younger composers, but they em- 
ployed these features in an entirely 
different manner. They looked at the 
world with less bold and eager eyes, 
lor they felt that something was 
amiss in their environment and they 
probed for the cause with a diligence 
unknown to their predecessors. If 
these young men broke all rules and 
standards they did not do it with 
the bravado which would have been 
characteristic of the Romantics, but 
because they felt that they could not 
equal their elders by using the same 
musical grammar. For though the 
lesser Romantics produced works 
which in some cases were not suit- 
able for musical interpretation, and 
in other instances were merely trite, 
no period of musical history has wit- 
nessed the composition of so many 
genuine works of genius in so great 
a variety of forms. 
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Leidzen Arrangements for Wind Instruments: 


LIEBESFREUD (Love's Joy) for 1, 2 or 3 clarinets and piano 

MINIATURE VIENNESE MARCH for clarinet, or saxophone, and piano 
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(A Fundamental Course in Voice and Sight Singing) 
by PETER TKACH 
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ODNOPOSOFF 


(Continued from page 19) 


The same thing applies to the lett 
hand, where there might be incor- 
rect fingering or a bad shifting of 
position. Instead of working on fifty 
or sixty notes at a time, break the 
passage down into five or ten. It is 
obviously impossible to go into 
specific examples without getting too 
technical. But to give one concrete 
instance of how to reach the maxi- 
mum technical facility without wast- 
ing too much time and energy, take 
a broken chord in A minor, starting 
on the G string in the first position 
and ending in the seventh. Intelli- 
gence counts for more than zeal. 

[ am sure that the majority of peo- 
ple will repeat this broken chord 
(consisting of ten notes) hundreds of 
times before feeling sure of them- 
selves. The difficulty does not con- 
sist in playing the notes. By that I 
mean that the fingers will fall in the 
right place if one is in the correct 
position. It therefore resolves itself 
into the shifting of the hand, and 
the work involved can be cut in half 
by playing only the notes which re- 
quire the change of position and 
such in-between ones as control the 
execution, Specifically, that means 
that you play A on the G string and 
grasp the E on the D string, both in 
the first position. Then shift to the 
A on the D string in the fourth posi- 
tion, grasp the E on the A string and 
shift again to the A on the E string 
in the seventh position. In that 
manner you have a skeleton of the 
complete action required, and have 
played half of the notes with perfect 
control of the movements. 

I am convinced that practicing in 
the above manner for just a few 
minutes will enable one to play the 
original chord perfectly and in half 
the time. This is, of course, a very 
simple example which can be multi- 
plied by millions. 





THOMPSON 


(Continued from page 27) 


approach, involving faith and an 
urge to go ahead and tackle some 
specific aspect of the total problem. 
The women often provide the extra 
push and tenacity needed to get a 
symphony organization over some 
particularly difficult spot. According- 
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ly, a corps of women workers for a 
community symphony is vital, and 
such a corps is frequently called a 
symphony women’s committee. 

Symphony women’s committees 
have been highly developed among 
many of the all-professional or- 
chestras. At least one major sym- 
phony employs a full-time paid sec- 
retary to direct the work of its 
women’s committee. Representatives 
of these committees hold national 
meetings, and in past years they also 
have invited some of the community 
orchestra’ women’s committees to 
send representatives to the meeting. 

A number of the community or- 
chestras likewise have developed ex- 
cellent women’s committees. Some of 
the new community symphonies are 
establishing their women’s commit- 
tees simultaneously with the forma- 
tion of the playing group. Other 
orchestras which have been estab- 
lished several years are now adding 
the women’s committee as a formal 
part of the organization. 


Basic Concepts 


The actual methods for develop- 
ing a women’s committee will de- 
pend on the habits, preferences, and 
personalities of the individual com- 
munity. There are certain basic con- 
cepts however, which hold for the 
development of all community sym- 
phony women’s committees. 

1. The leadership of the women’s 
committee must be strong, intelli- 
gent, and practical. The president 
of the women’s committee needs the 
same outstanding qualities as those 
required of the president of the or- 
chestra’s executive board. First of 
all, she must be genuinely and sin- 
cerely interested in the orchestra. 
She must be energetic, dynamic, a 
recognized leader in the community 
—able to work well with other 
women, able to direct successfully 
the work of other women—and she 
must have almost unlimited time to 
devote to the symphony work, The 
president must have poise, ability to 
speak before large groups, a wide 
acquaintance among the women of 
the community, and a healthy sense 
of humor. 

2. The membership of the wo- 
men’s committee should be repre- 
sentative of all women in the com- 
munity, for again it must be remem- 
bered that the successful community 


orchestra must belong to the entire 
community. One of the great dan- 
gers inherent in the women’s lay 
organization of the orchestra is the 
tendency for the women’s committee 
to become the private baby of a 
small group of interested women 
who work hard for the orchestra, 
but by their very possessiveness shut 
off the wider participation of women 
more widely representative of the 
entire population. 

3. Both privileges and obligations 
should accrue to women’s commit- 
tee members. The obligations should 
include a demand that all members 
be willing to spend at least part of 
their time, energy, talents, influence, 
and money on behalf of the or- 
chestra. Small dues should probably 
be paid as a further demonstration 
of their serious intent. 

The privileges should include a 
sense of actually belonging to the 
official orchestra family. The wo- 
men’s committee members should be 
given opportunities to get = ac- 
quainted with the conductor, or- 
chestra players, and guest soloists. 
They should be given advance in- 
formation on special orchestra activi- 
ties, policies, and so forth. Some or- 
chestras arrange for the committee 
members to earn their own tickets 
through the sale of a certain number 
of tickets. Outstanding work on the 
committee should be given special 
recognition, and some _ provision 
should be made for pleasant social 
activities within the women’s com- 
mittee. 

4. Constant and wise use should 
be made of the talents and wisdom 
within the women’s committee. 
Members of the committee will 
probably have closer contact with 
more audience members than will 
any other unit of the symphony or- 
ganization, Not only that, they will 
probably have the widest contacts in 
the city at large. As a result, the 
women’s committee will obtain very 
definite public reaction to the or- 
chestra work and policies. They will 
be able to draw valid conclusions 
which will be of great help to the 
executive board, conductor, and or- 
chestra management. For these rea- 
sons, the women’s committee should 
have official representation on the 
orchestra’s executive board and full 
cognizance should be taken of that 
representative’s observations and 
recommendations. 
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5. Specific work should be as- 


signed to the women’s committee 


throughout the year, and both the 
individual members and the organi- 
zation as a whole should be held 
responsible for it. New projects 
should be added to the committee’s 
work as both it and the orchestra ex- 
pand, The work and responsibilities 
of the committee should be suf- 
ficiently important and extensive to 
constantly challenge the imagination 
and interest of the committee mem- 
bers. 

So much for general policies. ‘The 
next consideration is how to start a 
women’s committee. Again, the 
method will depend largely on the 
individual community, and _ there 
probably is no one best way. 

The Charleston (W. Va.) Sym- 
phony formed its women’s commit- 
tee during the orchestra’s fourth sea- 
son by inviting every women’s or- 
ganization in town to appoint two 
members to represent it at a sym- 
phony meeting. These representa- 
tives were expected to take reports 
back to their own organizations and 
enlist the support of these organiza- 
tions in the symphony movement. 
The organizations included _profes- 
sional women’s organizations, church 
and educational groups, women’s 
clubs, lodges, veterans’ and_profes- 
sional auxiliaries, political groups, 
parent-teacher associations, garden 
clubs, the Junior League, junior 
women’s clubs, and so forth. 

The orchestra’s executive board 
entertained this group of about 6o 
women at a luncheon, explaining 
the symphony setup to them and 
asking them to become members of 
the newly formed symphony wo- 
men’s committee, which would have 
as its task the general support and 
encouragement of the symphony. 
The women responded enthusias- 
tically. The board appointed the 
women’s committee president, who 
in turn selected the other officers and 
the committee chairman, and the 
organization was established. 

Although the committee was 
formed on the basis of representa- 
tives from other women’s organiza- 
tions, it soon emerged as a full- 
fledged and recognized women’s 
activity on its own. Members were 
added on the basis of their own per- 
sonal interest in the orchestra, until 
the women’s committee numbered 
about 200 persons. 
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Attention JR. & SR. HIGH CHORAL DIRECTORS 


In quest of an outstanding NEW collection arranged 
for. Soprano and Alto? Review the new RAH 
SELECTED CHORAL COLLECTION, at once! Here is 
a book of seventeen unique musical numbers expertly 
and attractively arranged for S.A. 

Contents include: Light opera, Folk Songs, Classics 
and works of recognized American composers. 

The biggest value in choral music. Order it TODAY. 


$1.00 


italia INSTRUMENTAL DIRECTORS 


Having troubles with Beginning Instrumentalists???? 
Your worries will be over and you'll be laying the 
ground work for fine instrumental and fundamental 
music training for your band and orchestra students 
if you order for each of them THE INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC PRIMER by Traugott Rohner. Order your 
review copy NOW! 


Treble clef—$.60 Bass Clef—$.60 
THE RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN COMPANY 
509 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 5, Illinois 
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for new W.F.L. 1949 color-catalog today! 
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We have calls for teachers in every phase of Music Education. If you are 
looking for a position, or desirous of a change, let us be of service to you. 
We are in touch with many schools, and school. systems throughout the 
country that need experienced and qualified teachers. May we serve you? 


C. E. LUTTON, Mer. C. A. LUTTON, Ass’t Mer. 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 
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1.00 | concept of pattern-wise reading. 
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ARITONA MUSIC SHOP HENRY TELLER & SON, INC. 


5490 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois 
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As the orchestra work expanded, 
it was telt that an even larger 
women’s committee memversiup, 
Weli-distributed geographically, was 
ueedea. Atter the existing member- 
sup had been plotted on a county 
iuap according to the places otf resi- 
dence of the members, the files of 
season ticket holders were examined. 
a long list was prepared of names 
ot women who had already shown 
their interest in the orchestra by 
purchasing tickets tor five successive 
years. ‘Lhis list was then plotted 
geographically, and women who 
lived in areas needing augmentation 
or who had influential! social or busi- 
ness tle-ups were selected as member 
prospects. 

‘lhe orchestra sent a letter to these 
women explaining the orchestra’s 
need tor more help, and inviting 
them to become members ot the 
committee. A simple torm was en- 
closed on which the women could 
indicate their special interests and 
abilities (see form on page 60). 

The response was extremely 
gratilying and scores ot valuable 
new workers were added to the com- 
muttee. Similar procedures were used 
to organize symphony women’s com- 
mittee units in suburban areas. 

Inasmuch as the Charleston wo- 
men’s committee has such a large 
membership (between 400 and 500), 
most of the work is carried on 
through smaller units or subcom- 
mittees. Only two or three general 
meetings are held each year and 
these usually take the form of major 
social events. 

After each member indicates the 
work she is most interested in doing, 
a job placement file is set up in the 
symphony office. The names of 
those women interested in helping 
with clerical work are placed in the 
“office assistants file’: those  in- 
terested in making speeches are 
placed in the appropriate file, and so 
on. Committee assignments are then 
made from these files, though of 
course all members are expected to 
assist in ticket sales and fund-raising 
activities. 

This plan works fairly successfully, 
but much could be gained from a 
more closely knit women’s organiza- 
tion. It is probably a good starting 
method, with adjustments to be 
made as the orchestra and the com- 
mittee both mature and expand, 
The plan does offer one very valu- 
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able advantage in that, from the out- 
set, the women’s committee of the 
symphony represents women from 
every part of the city and with al- 
most every conceivable interest. 

Another entirely different concept 
for the organization of a women’s 
committee may be more successful in 
some communities. Women enjoy 
working in small congenial groups. 
The success of church circles and 
garden clubs is proof of this state- 
ment. The plan can be successfully 
applied to a women’s symphony 
committee. Under this form of or- 
ganization, the committee is in 
reality a federation of many small 
symphony clubs. The plan calls for 
a strong central women’s committee 
board, comprised of the officers and 
other selected persons. Again, it is 
practical for the orchestra executive 
board to appoint the women’s com- 
mittee president, who in turn ap- 
points other officers. The executive 
committee may select other persons 
to serve on the women’s committee 
board, or they may be elected by the 
general membership. This small 
group is responsible for the policies 
and direction of the work of the 
entire committee. 

Working with this board is a 
larger women’s committee advisory 
counsel made up of representatives 
(one or two) from each of the sym- 
phony clubs. The clubs are formed 
by selecting an interested key person 
from neighborhoods and _ interest 
groups throughout the community. 
These women are then asked to 
form symphony clubs from among 
their neighbors and acquaintances. 
Obviously, the success of the plav 
depends on the proper selection of 
these key people. Forty or fifty such 
clubs should be organized in a citv 
of 70,000 or 80,000 population. 

Each club then selects its own 
name, such as the College Hill Sym- 
phony Club or the Beethoven Sym- 
phony Club, electing its own officers 
and establishing its committees. 
These clubs are expected to function 
throughout the year as promotion 
and education units for the sym- 
phony, meeting regularly and carry- 
ing out a program of interest to the 
membership while at the same time 
doing certain specific assigned work 
for the orchestra. 

In proportion to its size, the club 
is given a minimum quota of money 
to be raised for the symphony 
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through the sale of tickets, bridge 
parties, bakery sales, or any other 
method decided upon by the individ- 
ual group. Roughly, a quota of 
$10 per club member works out 
pretty successfully. 

Each club will tend to develop its 
own special activities and will there- 
fore emerge as a “natural” for spe- 
cial work for the symphony. For in- 
stance, clubs made up largely of 
mothers of school-age children will 
be especially interested in work on 
children’s concerts. Other clubs may 
be more interested in acting as of- 
ficial hostesses for the orchestra’s so- 
cial affairs and so forth, but each 
will be making a specific contribu- 
tion to the work of the symphony. 


Successful Projects 


This plan offers a_ better or- 
ganized, more closely knit group 
than does the first plan. However, 
it also requires a more complicated 
organization and a great deal more 
direction from the symphony man- 
agement. Regardless of the organi 
zation form adopted, women’s com- 
mittees carry on a tremendous part 
of the work of a community sym- 
phony. The following are some of 
the projects that various women’s 
committees have undertaken success- 


fully. 


1. Fund-Raising Activities 
a. Sale of symphony tickets* 
b. Special gift solicitations* 
c. Sale of program advertising 


Advertising in the symphony 
printed programs can be a good 
source of revenue for orchestras. 
Women’s committees are excellent 
salesmen for the project. One or- 
chestra offers the women’s committee 
a 10 per cent cash commission on all 
advertising sold, thus giving the 
committee a little additional income 
for financing its own special projects. 
The committee in this city (80,000 
population) sells $3,500 worth of pro- 
gram advertising each year. Print- 
ing costs for a 42-page program is- 
sued six times during the season 
total about $1,600. The women’s 
committee receives a $350 commis- 
sion, thus netting the orchestra a 


* Note: Detailed material on these pro- 
cedures will be given in a later article in 
this series. 










profit of $1,550 from its printed pro- 
grams each season. 

Several orchestras have celebrated 
special events by issuing handsome 
souvenir programs. The women’s 
committees often handle the project 
and have earned several thousand 
dollars for their orchestras through 
wide sale of advertising for the one 
souvenir program. 


d. Benefits 


Benefits, both large and small, are 
a specialty of symphony women’s or- 
ganizations. One of the most am- 
bitious benefits given recently was 
the “Symphony of Fashion” pre- 
sented by the Wichita (Kan.) Sym 
phony Women’s Committee. A com- 
bined concert and fashion review, 
the affair netted $3,000 for the or- 
chestra. Such large-scale benefits, 
presenting both the orchestra and a 
special feature of some kind are in- 
creasingly successful. 

Bridge parties, antique shows, 
flower shows, special showings of 
movies, symphony carnivals, guest 
artist concerts, silver teas—all are 
being used by women’s committees 
as money-making schemes for their 
orchestras. Not only do they usually 
result in some profit, but they add to 
the general activity, promotion, and 
interest in the symphony organiza- 
tion. 


2. Educational Projects 


a. Student symphony concerts 


Special concerts for children usual- 
ly are started as the direct result of 
interest and work by the women of 
the community. These concerts are 
vital to the successful community 
orchestra, for they fill a great educa- 
tional need, and at the same time 
develop future audiences for the or- 
chestra, 

The women’s committee of one 
orchestra handles all promotion, 
preparation and distribution of pro- 
gram notes in the schools, trans- 
portation arrangements, audience 
supervision, and sale of tickets for 
student concerts. 

Another women’s committee raises 
sufficient funds from other activities 
to cover the costs of several student 
concerts each year, thereby enabling 
all students to be admitted free of 
charge. 

Student talent contests are oper- 
ated by another women’s commit- 
tee as an encouragement to student 
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musicians of the community. Con- 
test winners are presented as soloists 
on the student concerts. 

b. Scholarships for the orchestra 

members 

Realizing that some of the or- 
chestra players were financially un- 
able to meet the cost of continued 
private instruction, one women’s 
committee assessed each committee 
member $1.00 to start a scholarship 
fund. Instrumental teachers among 
the orchestra members were asked to 
make a special rate for persons in 
the orchestra wishing to study under 
the scholarship plan. Any orchestra 
member desiring to continue with 
private instruction could then apply 
for financial aid from the scholar- 
ship fund, personally paying what 
he could toward the cost of the les- 
sons, with the remainder being made 
up by the fund. 


c. Student-training ensemble 

In one community having a good 
community orchestra there were ab- 
solutely no high school orchestras or 
special-training groups which would 
enable students to obtain the en- 
semble experience needed for being 
admittd to the symphony itself. The 
symphony women’s committee raised 
funds to start such a group. Students 
who were well advanced in the work 
on their own instruments, but who 
had had little or no ensemble train- 
ing, were given special work under 
the direction of the symphony’s con- 
cert master. 

No effort was made to build this 
group into a well-balanced peform- 
ing ensemble. Instead, all students 
qualifying technically were admitted 
to the group. They were given in- 
struction in basic orchestra routines, 
such as methods of counting tacit 
measures, understanding signs and 
musical terms, the meaning of a con- 
ductors’s gestures, sight reading, and 
so on. As quickly as possible thev 
were graduated from the training 
ensemble into membership in the 
symphony itself. 

d. Musical teas 

A music appreciation program for 
all women who held symphony 
tickets was inaugurated by one 
women’s committee. A few days be- 


fore each concert the committee 
entertained at a ‘Musical Tea 
Talk.” 


The programs consisted of discus- 





sions of the music to be played at 
the concerts, demonstration and dis- 
cussion of certain instruments by 
members of the orchestra, sound 
films relating to the symphony, and 
other subjects in the music field. 
The teas served a dual purpose—the 
development of more knowledge 
and therefore more enjoyment of 
symphonic music on the part of 
many of the audience members; and 
the addition of more _ interested 
women to committee membership. 

Many variations of this type of 
music appreciation program have 
been developed by women’s commit- 
tees—some only for members of the 
committee; others for wider audi- 
ences. They have proved to be valu- 
able additions to a community sym 
phony’s activities. 


3. Promotion and Publicity 


a. Window display contest 

Retail store window displays offer 
a dramatic method for publicizing 
the symphony and they reach thou- 
sands of people who have no other 
contact with the orchestra. Women’s 
committees have been especially suc- 
cessful in handling excellent window 
display contests. 


b. Student poster contests 

One women’s committee organ- 
ized a symphony poster contest in 
the junior and senior high schools. 
The entries were judged by mem- 
bers of the women’s committee and 
the posters were displayed in re- 
tail store windows. Winners were 
presented with symphony tickets. 


c. Camera Club contest 

A similar contest was sponsored 
for members of the local camera 
club by one women’s committee. 
Members of the camera club were 
invited to attend two orchestra re- 
hearsals and given permission to 
take any pictures they wished. The 
candid shots of musicians and the 
conductor were exhibited in a down 
town location -and_ prizes were 
awarded to the winners in several 
different classifications. 

The project resulted in an excel- 
lent supply of publicity pictures 
which the orchestra used throughout 
the season. 


d. Speakers’ Bureau 

One women’s committee organ- 
ized a Symphony Speakers’ Bureau. 
Good speakers from the committee, 


executive board, and orchestra mem- 
bers were given a brief course in the 
symphony—its history, method of 
operation, financial setup, human 
interest stories about the players, 
and biographical material on the 
conductor. 

The committee then contacted 
many organizations in the city, offer- 
ing a speaker for use on one of their 
regularly scheduled programs. In 
this way, symphony promotion of a 
wide educational nature was carried 
on throughout the year, and many 
and varied offers of help for the or- 
chestra came as a result of these 
talks. 


e. Radio programs 

Several women’s committees carry 
on regular weekly radio programs 
promoting the symphony. These 
take the form of quiz programs, 
“platter” programs, discussions on 
music, feature interviews, teen-age 
roundups, panel discussions, and so 
forth. These programs not only 
widen the orchestra audience, but 
also offer an activity of special in- 
terest to many women’s committee 
members. 


f. Publicity in special periodicals 

One women’s committtee carried 
on a regular service of symphony 
news coverage for special periodicals 
issued in the city. These periodicals 
included local trade and plant mag- 
azines, club and church bulletins, 
and so forth. Items of special in- 
terest on the symphony activities 
and orchestra members who were 
affliated with the various groups 
represented by the periodicals were 
sent regularly to the editors. 

The project was handled by an ex- 
newspaper woman on the committee 
who did not care to work profession- 
ally, but who was glad to have the 
chance to keep her finger in jour- 
nalistic activities in a small way. 
The resultant publicity was excel- 
lent for the orchestra. 


4. Concert Details 


a. Box office work and ushering 
Women’s 
handle 


committees frequently 
the symphony box office 


work and ushering at concerts. They 
enjoy it, and at the same time lend 
a gracious note to the very first con- 
tact the audience has with the or- 
chestra organization at each concert. 

Some orchestras ask members of 
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the women’s committee to serve also 
as Official “greeters” or hostesses at 
the concerts, thus giving each audi- 
ence member a special and individ- 
ual welcome. 


b. Checkroom service 

One orchestra played its concerts 
in an auditorium having no check- 
room facilities. The women’s com- 
mittee arranged a makeshift check- 
room, charged a small fee, and 
earned a little money for the com- 
mittee, while offering a needed serv- 
ice to audience members. 


5. Social Activities 


Just as big business deals are often 
transacted on the golf course, so or- 
chestra business can be facilitated by 
wise use of social activites. The 
women’s committee is absolutely es- 
sential for such affairs which, over a 
period of years, will include all 
kinds of entertainment for special 
guests, the conductors, musicians, 
and others. 

The first concert of a new or- 
chestra in a small city was celebrated 
by many women opening their 
homes for small receptions during 
the two hours immediately follow- 
ing the concert. Another women’s 
committee invites all audience mem- 
bers to attend large receptions after 
one or two of the concerts each year, 

An annual combined public or- 
chestra rehearsal and “social gather- 
ing” is arranged by the women’s 
committee of one successful or- 
chestra as a method of interesting 
more people in the symphony. The 
possibilities for novelty and good 
promotion in these social events are 
endless, but to fulfill their potentiali- 
ties, at least some of them must have 
wide coverage and appeal rather 
than being only small exclusive af- 
fairs. 


6. Special Activities 


Women’s committees have worked 
out many other interesting projects 
for meeting the special needs of 
their own communities and _ or- 
chestras, such as the following: 


a. Nurseries at concerts 

At least two women’s committees 
(and probably more) conduct 
nurseries during the symphony con- 
certs. Mothers of young children 
are invited to leave the youngsters 
in the symphony nursery during the 
concert. The older children (four to 
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symphony and the ever-widening 
audience of symphonic music lovers 
in their city. 


its support and promotion. They 
find full repayment for their efforts 
in the constant development of the 


seven years old) are given special mu- 
sic appreciation instruction on one 
or two works which are being played 
at the concert, and are then brought 
into the auditorium to hear just 
those works. 


b. Office Help 

A sort of “flying squadron” of 
business women who were members 
of one women’s committee formed 
an emergency office committee to as- 
sist the orchestra’s very limited of- 
fice staff. They give generously of 
their time in doing special office 
work of various kinds throughout 
the year, making it unnecessary for 
the orchestra to incur added ex- 
penses for these services. 





WOMEN’S COMMITTEE REGISTRATION FORM 


Name Date 


Address_ 





Phone No._____ 


Name of Employer Phone No._ 








Affiliation with Local Organization: Please list names of all other local organizations ~ 
to which you belong, indicating position held. 


Organization Office or Committee Work 





c. Music library assistance 





A similar plan was devised for as- 
sistance in the repair of music owned 
by one orchestra. 




















d. Purchase of orchestra dresses 
As one orchestra began to emerge 
from its “cradle days,” the women’s 
committee became very much dis- ar 
mere end siamars y . A. Personal solicitation: 
turbed over the orchestra’s stage ap- 1. Among my own friends and acquaintances —— 
pearance. They felt that the formal 2. Among strangers from lists provided by symphony office 
gowns of different colors worn by 3. Neighborhood door to door canvassing ___ a 
z / 4. In the following school or schools___ 
the women orchestra members were 
unprofessional looking. According- 
ly, the committee raised sufficient 


2. Campaign Work: Please indicate the areas of work you prefer doing in connection 
with symphony ticket sales and fund-raising campaigns. 





Among members of the following organizations_____ 








funds to purchase material and em- 
ploy a seamstress who made very at- 
tractive long black dresses for all 
women members of the orchestra. 


e. Concert day lunches 


One orchestra is forced to import 
about ten musicians from a large 
nearby-city for a final rehearsal and 
the concert. The rehearsal is held at 
twelve noon on Sunday and the con- 
cert is played at three o'clock. Im- 
mediately after the rehearsal, the 
women’s committee serves a very 
simple lunch to all the musicians, a 
service sincerely appreciated by the 
players and a pleasant, informal so- 
cial occasion for the members of the 
women’s committee. 

It is gratifying to see how will- 
ingly civic-minded women give of 
their time and energy in behalf of a 
community symphony _ orchestra. 
They explain it by saying that they 
want a symphony in their com- 
munity—both for themselves and for 
their children. Inasmuch as they do 
not have the necessary training or 
talent to play in the orchestra, they 
do the next best thing by helping in 


60 


6. Among business and industrial firms 


B. Campaign Administration: 


1. Serving as a team captain responsible for gathering telephone sales reports from 


other workers 


2. Being responsible for a downtown sales booth_ 


Year-Round Committee Work: The symphony has need of nearly every kind of 
special talent and service. What are you most interested in, and what do you do best? 
Please check the types of work you would prefer doing as a member of the women’s 


committee. 


A. Publicity and Promotion: 
Mis; RRO 
Making speeches_____ 
Poster making___ 


Newspaper or periodical publicity_ 


Window display contest__ 
School poster contests__ . 
Program advertising sales__.____ 


. Special Activities: 
Managing benefits 
Working on benefits____ 
Office routine: 


(a) At the symphony office___ 


(b) In my home or office 


. Music library repair work____ 
5. Contacting new people_ 


>. Concert Detail: 
1. Box office work 
s. Ushenng 


. Educational Projects: 
1. Student concert work 
2. Scholarship projects __ 


3. Music appreciation program work: 


. Hostess Work: 
1. Managing social events__.__ 
2. Working on social events___ 


3. Holding social events in my home__ 


(a) with adults 
(b) with children 
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